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CHAPTER I. 

But few words are needed, on my part, to 
tomplete the narrative that has been presented 
in the Journal of Ezra Jennings. 

Of myself, I have only to sav that I awoke 
on the morning of the twenty-sixth, perfectly 
ignorant of all that I had said and done under 
the influence of the opium—from the time 
when the drug first laid its hold on me, to the 
time when I opened my eyes, on the sofa in 
Rachel’s sitting-room. 

Of what happened after my waking, I do not 
feel called upon to render an account in detail. 
Confining myself — to results, I have to 
report that Rachel and I thoroughly under- 
stood each other, before a single word of expla- 
nation had passed on either side. I decline to 
account, and Rachel declines to account, for 
the extraordinary rapidity of our reconciliation. 
Sir and Madam, look back at the time when 
you were passionately attached to each other— 
and you will know what happened, after Ezra 
Jennings had shut the door of the sitting-room, 
as well as I know it myself. 

I have, however, no objection to add, that 
we should have been certainly discovered by 
Mrs. Merridew, but for Rachel’s presence of 
mind. She heard the sound of the old lady’s 
dress in the corridor; and instantly ran out to 
meet her. I heard Mrs. Merridew say, “ What 
is the matter?” and I heard Rachel answer, 
“The explosion!” Mrs. Merridew instantly 

ermitted herself to be taken by the arm, and 
ed into the garden, out of the way of the im- 
pending shock. On her return to the house, 
she met me in the hall, and expressed herself 
as greatly struck by the vast improvement in 

cience, since the time when she was a girl at 
school. “Explosions, Mr. Blake, are infinitely 
milder than they were. I assure you, I barely 
heard Mr. Jennings’s explosion from the garden. 
And no smell afterwards, that I can detect, 
now we have come back to the house! I must 





really apologise to your medical friend. It is 
only due to him to say, that he has managed it 
beautifully !” 

So, after vanquishing Betteredge and Mr. 
Bruff, Ezra Jennings vanquished Mrs. Merridew 
herself. There is a great deal of undeveloped 
liberal feeling in the world, after all ! 

At breakfast, Mr. Bruff made no secret of 
his reasons for wishing that I should accompany 
him to London by the morning train. The 
watch kept at the bank, and the result which 
might yet come of it, appealed so irresistibly 
to Rachel’s curiosity, that she at once decided 
(if Mrs. Merridew had no objection) on accom- 
panying us back to town—so as to be within 
reach of the earliest news of our proceedings. 

Mrs. Merridew proved to be all pliability and 
indulgence, after the truly considerate manner 
in which the explosion had conducted itself ; 
and Betteredge was accordingly informed that 
we were all four to travel back together by the 
morning train. I fully expected that he would 
have asked leave to accompany us. But Rachel 
had wisely provided her faithful old servant 
with an occupation that interested him. He 
was charged with completing the refurnishing 
of the house, and was too full of his domestic 
responsibilities to feel the “ detective-fever” 
as he might have felt it, under other cireum- 
stances. 

Our one subject of regret, in going to 
London, was the necessity of parting, more 
abruptly than we could have wished, with Ezra 
Jennings. It was impossible to persuade him to 
accompany us. 1 could only promise to write to 
him—and Rachel could only insist on his coming 
to see her when she returned to Yorkshire. 
There was every prospect of our meeting again 
in a few aauthe-ondt yet there was something 
very sad in seeing our best and dearest friend 
left standing alone on the platform, as the train 
moved out of the station. 


On our arrival in London, Mr. Bruff was ac- 
costed at the terminus by a small boy, dressed 
in a jacket and trousers of threadbare black 
cloth, and fsa. remarkable in virtue of 
the extraordinary prominence of his eyes. ‘They 
projected so far, and they rolled about so loosely, 
that you wondered uneasily why they remained 
in their sockets. After listening to the boy, 
Mr. Bruff asked the ladies whether they cha 
excuse our accompanying them back to Port- 
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land Place. I had barely time to promise Rachel 
that I would return, and tell her everything 
that had happened, before Mr. Bruff seized me 
by the arm, and hurried me into a cab. The 
boy with the ill-secured eyes, took his place on 
the box by the driver, and the driver was di- 
rected to go to Lombard-street. 

“News from the bank?” I asked, as we 
started. 

“ News of Mr. Luker,” said Mr. Bruff. “ An 
hour ago, he was seen to leave his house at 
Lambeth, in a cab, accompanied by two men, 
who were recognised by my men as _ police 
officers in plain clothes. If Mr. Luker’s dread 
of the Indians is at the bottom of this pre- 
caution, the inference is plain enough. He is 
going to take the Diamond out of the bank.” 

“ And we are going to the bank to see what 
comes of it ?” 

“ Yes—or to hear what has come of it, if it is 
all over by this time. Did you notice my boy 
—on the box, there ?” 

“T noticed his eyes!” 

Mr. Bruff laughed. “They call the poor little 
wretch ‘Gooseberry,’ at the office,” he said. “I 
employ him to go on errands—and I only wish 
my clerks who have nick-named him, were as 
thoroughly to be depended on as he is. Goose- 
berry is one of the sharpest boys in London, 
Mr. Blake, in spite of his eyes.” 

It was twenty minutes to five, when we drew 
up before the bank in Lombard-street. Goose- 
berry looked longingly at his master, as he 
opened the cab door. 

“Do you want to come in too?” asked Mr. 
Bruff kindly. “Come in then, and keep at my 
heels till further orders. He’s as quick as 
lightning,” pursued Mr. Bruff, addressing me 
in a whisper. “Two words will do with 
Gooseberry, where twenty would be wanted 
with another boy.” 

We entered the bank. The outer office— 
with the long counter, behind which the cashiers 
sat—was crowded with people; all waiting their 
turn to take money out, or to pay money in, 
before the bank closed at five o’clock. 

Two men among the crowd approached Mr. 
Bruff, as soon as he showed himself. 

* Well,” asked the lawyer. ‘ Have you seen 
him ?” 

“ He passed us here half an hour since, sir, 
and went on into the inner office.” 

“Has he not come out again yet ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

Mr. Bruff turned to me. 
said. 

I looked round among the people about me 
for tle three Indians. Not a sign of them was 
to be seen anywhere. The only person present 
with a noticeably dark complexion was a tall 
man in a pilot coat, and a round kat, who 
looked like a sailor. Could this be one of them 


“Let us wait,” he 


in disguise? Impossible! The man was taller 
than any of the Indians; and his face, where it 
was not hidden by a bushy black beard, was 
twice the breadth of any of their faces at least. 

“They must have their spy somewhere,” said 


Mr. Bruff, looking at the dark sailor in his turn. 
* And he may be the man.” 

Before he could say any more, his coat tail 
was respectfully pulled by his attendant sprite 
with the gooseberry eyes. Mr. Bruff looked 
where the boy was looking. ‘ Hush!” he said. 
* Here is Mr. Luker !” 

The money-lender came out from the inner 
regions of the bank, followed by his two guar- 
dian policemen in plain clothes. 

“Keep your eye on him,” whispered Mr. 
Bruff. “1f he passes the Diamond to any- 
body, he will pass it here.” 

Without noticing either of us, Mr. Luker 
slowly made his way to the door—now in the 
thickest, now in the thinnest part of the crowd. 
I distinctly saw his hand move, as he passed a 
short, stout man, respectably dressed in a suit 
of sober grey. ‘The man started a little, and 
looked after him. Mr. Luker moved on slowly 
through the crowd. At the door, his guard 
placed themselves on either side of him. They 
were all three followed by one of Mr. Bruff’s 
two men—and I saw them no more. 

I looked round at the lawyer, and then 
looked significantly towards the man in the suit 
of sober grey. “ Yes!” whispered Mr. Braff, 
“T saw it too!” He turned about, in search of 
his second man. The second man was nowhere 
to be seen. He looked behind him for his 
attendant sprite. Gooseberry had disappeared. 

“What the devil does it mean!” said Mr. 
Bruff angrily. ‘‘ They have both left us at the 
very time when we want them most.” 

lt came to the turn of the man in the grey 
suit to transact his business at the counter. 
He paid in a cheque—received a receipt for 
it—and turned to go out. 

“What is to be done?” asked Mr. Bruff. 
a We can’t degrade ourselves by following 

im.” 

“Tean!” Isaid. “I wouldn’t lose sight of 
that man for ten thousand pounds !” 

“In that case,” rejoined Mr. Braff, “I 
wouldn’t lose sight of you, for twice the money. 
A nice occupation for a man in my position,” 
he muttered to himself, as we followed the 
stranger out of the bank. “ For Heaven’s 
sake, don’t mention it! I should be ruined if it 
was known.” 

The man in the grey suit got into an omnibus 
going westward. We got in after him. There 
were latent reserves of youth still left in Mr. 
Bruff. I assert it positively—when he took his 
seat in the omnibus, he blushed! 

The man with the grey suit stopped the omni- 
bus, and got out in Oxford Street. We fol- 
_— him again. He went into a chemist’s 
shop. 

Mr. Bruff started. “My chemist!” he ex- 
— “TI am afraid we have made a mis- 
take.” 

We entered the shop. Mr. Bruff and the 
proprietor exchanged a few words in private. 
The lawyer joined me again, with a very crest- 
fallen face. 





* It’s greatly to our credit,”he said, as he 
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took my arm, and led me out—“ that’s one 
comfort !” 

“ What is to our credit?” I asked. 

“ Mr. Blake! you and I are the two worst 
amateur detectives that ever tried their hands 
at the trade. The man in the grey suit has 
been thirty years in the chemist’s service. 
He was sent to the bank to pay money to his 
‘master’s account—and he knows no more of 
the Moonstone than the babe unborn.” 

I asked what was to be done next. 

“Come back to my office,” said Mr. Bruff. 
“Gooseberry, and my second man, have evi- 
dently followed somebody else. Let us hope 
that ¢hey had their eyes about them at any 
rate !” 

When we reached Gray’s Inn Square, the 
second man had arrived there before us. He 
had been waiting for more than a quarter of an 
hour. 

“ Well!” asked Mr. Bruff. 
news ?” 

“Tam sorry to say, sir,” replied the man, 
“that I have made a mistake. I could have 
taken my oath that I saw Mr. Luker pass 
something to an elderly gentleman, in a light- 
coloured paletot. The elderly gentleman turns 
out, sir, to be a most respectable master iron- 
monger in Eastcheap.” 

“Where is Gooseberry ?” asked Mr. Bruff 
resiguedly. : 

The man stared. “I don’t know, sir. I 
have seen nothing of him since I left the bank.” 

Mr. Bruff dismissed the man. “One of two 
things,” he said to me. “ Either Gooseberry 
has run away, or he is hunting on his own ac- 
count. What do you say to dining here, on 
the chance that the boy may come back in an 
hour or two? I have got some good wine in 
the cellar, and we can get a chop from the 
coffee-house.” 

We dined at Mr. Bruff’s chambers. Before 
the cloth was removed, “a person” was an- 
nounced as wanting to speak to the lawyer. 
Was the person, Gooseberry? No: only the 
man who Fad been employed to follow Mr. 
Luker when he left the bank. 

‘Lhe report, in this case, presented no feature 
of the slightest interest. Mr. Luker had gone 
back to his own house, and had there dismissed 
his guard. He had not gone out again after- 
wards. Towards dusk, the shutters had been 
put up, and the doors had been bolted. ‘Ihe 
street before the house, and the alley behind 
the house, had been carefully watched. No 
signs of the Indians had been visible. No per- 
son whatever had been seen loitering about the 
premises. Having stated these facts, the man 
waited to know whether there were any further 
orders. Mr. Bruff dismissed him for the night. 

“Do you think Mr. Luker has taken the 
Moonstone home with him ?” I asked. 

“Not he,” said Mr. Bruff. “He would 
never have dismissed his two policemen, if he 
had run the risk of keeping the Diamond in his 
own house again.” 


“ What’s your 


and waited in vain. It was then time for Mr. 
Bruff to go to Hampstead, and for me to 
return to Rachel in Portland Place. I left my 
card, in charge of the porter at the chambers, 
with a line written on it to say that I should 
be at my lodgings at half past ten, that night. 
The card was to be given to the boy, if the boy 
came back. 

Some men have a knack of keeping appoint- 
ments; and other men have a knack of missing 
them. I am one of the other men. Add to 
this, that I passed the evening at Portland 
Place, on the same seat with Rachel, in a room 
forty feet long, with Mrs. Merridew at the 
further end of it. Does anybody wonder that I 
got home at half past twelve instead of half past 
ten? How thoroughly heartless that person 
must be! And how earnestly 1 hope I may 
never make that person’s acquaintance ! 

My servant handed me a morsel of paper 
when he let me in. 

I read, in a neat legal handwriting, these 
words:—“If you please, sir, I am getting 
sleepy. I will come back to-morrow morning, 
between nine and ten.” Inquiry proved that a 
boy, with very extraordinary-looking eyes, had 
called, had presented my card and message, 
had waited an hour, had done nothing but fall 
asleep and wake up again, had written a line 
for me, and had gone home—after gravely in- 
forming the servant that “ he was fit for nothing 
unless he got his night’s rest.” 

At nine, the next morning, I was ready for 
my visitor. At half past nine, I heard steps 
outside my door. “ ene in, Gooseberry!” I 
called out. “‘ Thank you, sir,” answered a grave 
and melancholy voice. The door somal I 
started to my feet, and confronted—Sergeant 
Cuff! 

“ [ thought I would look in here, Mr. Blake, 
on the chance of your being in town, before 
I wrote to Yorkshire,” said the Sergeant. 

He was as dreary and as lean as ever. His 
eyes had not lost their old trick (so subtly no- 
ticed in Betteredge’s Narrative) of “looking 
as if they expected something more from you 
than you were aware of yourself.” But, so 
far as dress can alter a man, the great Cuff 
was changed beyond all recognition. He wore a 
broad-brimmed white hat, a light shooting jacket, 
white trousers, and drab gaiters. He carried 
a stout oak stick. His whole aim and object 
seemed to be, to look as if he had lived in the 
country all his life. When I complimented him 
on his Metamorphosis, he declined to take it as a 
joke. He complained, quite gravely, of the 
noises and the smells of London. I declare I 
am far from sure that he did not speak with a 
slightly rustic accent! I offered him break- 
fast. The innocent countryman was quite 
shocked. His breakfast-hour was half past six 
—and ke went to bed with the cocks and 
hens! 

“T only got back from Ireland last night,” 
said the Sergeant, coming round to the prac- 
tical object of his visit, in his own impene- 








We waited another half hour for the boy, 


trable manner. “ Before I went to bed, I read 
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your letter, telling me what has happened since 
my inquiry after the Diamond was suspended 
last year. There’s only one thing to be said about 
the matter, on my side. I completely mistook 
my case. How any man living was to have 
seen things in their true light, in such a situation 
as mine was at the time, I don’t profess to 
know. But that doesn’t alter the facts as they 
stand. I own that I made a mess of it. Not 
the first mess, Mr. Blake, which has distin- 
ished my professional career! It’s only in 
ooks that the officers of the detective force 
are superior to the weakness of making a 
mistake.” 

“ You have come in the nick of time to recover 
your reputation,” I said. ‘ 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Blake,” rejoined 
the Sergeant. ‘“ Now [ have retired from busi- 
ness, I don’t care a straw about my reputation. 
I have done with my reputation, thank God! 
I am here, sir, in grateful remembrance of the 
late Lady Verinder’s liberality to me. I will 
go back to my old work—if you want me, and 
if you will trust me—on that consideration, and 
on no other. Not a farthing of money is to 
pass, if you please, from you to me. This is 
on honour. Now tell me, Mr. Blake, how the 
case stands since you wrote to me last.” 

I told him of the experiment with the opium, 
and of what had occurred afterwards at the 
bank in Lombard Street. He was greatly 
struck by the experiment—it was something 
entirely new in his experience. And he was 
—- interested in the theory of Ezra 

ennings, relating to what I had done with the 
Diamond, after I had left Rachel’s sitting-room, 
on the birthday night. 

“T don’t hold with Mr. Jennings that you 
hid the Moonstone,” said Sergeant Cuff. “ But 
I agree with him, that you must certainly have 
taken it back to your own room.” 

“Well?” I asked. “And what happened 
then ?” 

“Have you no suspicion yourself of what 
happened, sir ?” 

“None whatever.” 

“ Has Mr. Bruff no suspicion ?” 

** No more than I have.” 

Sergeant Cuff rose, and went to my writing- 
table. He came back with a sealed envelope. 
It was marked “ Private ;” it was addressed 
to me; and it had the Sergeant’s signature in 
the corner. 

“T suspected the wrong person, last year,” 
he said ; “and [ may be suspecting the wrong 
person now. Wait to open the envelope, Mr. 
Blake, till you have got at the truth. And 
then compare the name of the guilty person, 
= the name that I have written in that sealed 
etter.” 

I put the letter into my pocket—and then 
aid for the Sergeant’s opinion of the mea- 
sures which we had taken at the bank. 

“Very well intended, sir,’ he answered, 
“and quite the right thing todo. But there 
was another person who ought to have been 
looked after, besides Mr. Luker.” 





“The person named in the letter you have 
just given to me ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Blake, the person named in the 
letter. It can’t be helped now. I shall have 
something to propose to you and Mr. Bruff, 
sir, when the time comes. Let’s wait, first, 
and see if the boy has anything to tell us that 
is worth hearing.” 

It was close on ten o’clock, and the boy had 
not yet made his appearance. Sergeant Cuff 
talked of other matters. He asked after his 
old friend Betteredge, and his old enemy the 

rdener. In a minute more, he would no 

oubt have got from this, to the subject of his 
favourite roses, if my servant had not inter- 
ag us by announcing that the boy was 
below. 

On being brought into the room, Gooseberry 
stopped at. the threshold of the door, and looked 
distrustfully at the stranger who was in my 
company. I called to the boy to come to me. 

“ You may speak before this gentleman,” I 
said. ‘“ He is here to assist me; and he knows 
all that has happened. Sergeant Cuff,” I added, 
“this is the boy from Mr. Brutff’s office.” 

In our modern system of civilisation, cele- 
brity (no matter of what kind) is the lever that 
will move anything. The fame of the great 
Cuff had even reached the ears of the s:nall 
Gooseberry. The boy’s ill-fixed eyes rolled, 
when I mentioned the illustrious name, till I 
thought they really must have dropped on the 
carpet. 

“Come here, my lad,” said the Sergeant, 
“and let’s hear what you have got to tell us.” 

The notice of the great man—the hero of 
many a famous story in every lawyer’s office in 
London—appeared to fascinate the boy. He 
placed himself in front of Sergeant Cuff, and 

ut his hands behind him, after the approved 
ashion of a neophyte who is examined in his 
catechism. 

“What is your name?” said the Sergeant, 
beginning with the first question in the cate- 
chism. 

“ Octavius Guy,” answered the boy. “They 
call me Gooseberry at the office, because of 
my eyes.” 

“ Octavius Guy, otherwise Gooseberry,” pur- 
sued the Sergeant, with the utmost gravity, 
er were missed at the bank yesterday. 

hat were you about ?” 

“Tf you please, sir, I was following a man.” 

* Who was he ?” 

“A tall man, sir, with a big black beard, 
dressed like a sailor.” 

“T remember the man!” I broke in. “ Mr. 
Bruff and I thought he was a spy, employed 
by the Indians.” 

Sergeant Cuff did not appear to be much 
impressed by what Mr. Bruff and I had thought. 
He went on catechising Gooseberry. 

“ Well ?” he said—* and why did you follow 
the sailor ?” 

“Tf you please, sir, Mr. Bruff wanted to 
know whether Mr. Luker passed anything to 
anybody on his way out of the bank. I saw 
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Mr. Luker pass something to the sailor with 
the black beard.” 

“ Why didn’t you tell Mr. Bruff what you 
saw ?” 

“I hadn’t time to tell anybody, sir, the 
sailor went out in such a hurry.” 

* And you ran out after him—eh ?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“ Gooseberry,” said the Sergeant, patting 
his head, “you have got something in that 
small skull of yours—and it isn’t cotton-wool. 
I am greatly pleased with you, so far.” 

The boy blushed with pleasure. Sergeant 
Cuff went on. 

“Well? and what did the sailor do, when he 
got into the street ?” 

‘* He called a cab, sir.” 

* And what did you do ?” 

“ Held on behind, and run after it.” 

Before the Sergeant could put his next ques- 
tion, another visitor was announced—the head 
clerk from Mr. Bruff’s office. 

Feeling the importance of not interrupting 
Sergeant Cuff’s examination of the boy, I re- 
ceived the clerk in another room. He came 
with bad news of his employer. The agitation 
and excitement of the last two days had proved 
too much for Mr. Bruif. He had awoke that 
morning with an attack of gout; he was con- 
fined to his room at Hampstead; and, in the 
present critical condition of our affairs, he was 
very uneasy at being compelled to leave me 
without the advice and assistance of an expe- 
rienced person. The chief clerk had received 
orders to hold himself at my disposal, and was 
willing to do his best to alien Mr. Bruff. 

I wrote at once to quiet the old gentleman’s 
mind, by telling him of Sergeant Cuff’s visit : 
adding that Gooseberry was at that moment 
under examination; and promising to inform 
Mr. Bruff, either personally or by letter, of 
whatever might occur later in the day. Having 
despatched the clerk to Hampstead with my 
note, I returned to the room which I had left, 
and found Sergeant Cuff at the fireplace, in the 
act of ringing the bell. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Blake,” said the 
Sergeant. “I was just going to send word by 
your servant that 1 wanted to speak to you. 
There isn’t a doubt on my mind that this boy— 
this most meritorious boy,” added the Sergeant, 
patting Gooseberry on the head, “has followed 
the right man. Precious time has been lost, 
sir, through your unfortunately not being at 
home at half past ten last night. The only 
thing to do, now, is to send for a cab imme- 
diately.” 

In five minutes more, Sergeant Cuff and I 
(with Gooseberry on the box to guide the 
se were on our way easiward, towards the 

ity. 

“One of these days,” said the Sergeant, 
pointing through the front window of the cab, 
“that boy will do great things in my late pro- 
fession. He is the brightest and cleverest 
little chap I have met with, for many a long 
year past. You shall hear the substance, Mr. 
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Blake, of what he told me while you were out 
of the room. You were present, [ think, when 
he mentioned that he held on behind the cab, 
and ran after it ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, sir, the cab went from Lombard 
Street to the Tower Wharf. The sailor with 
the black beard got out, and spoke to the 
steward of the Rotterdam steamboat, which 
was to start the next morning. He asked if he 
could be allowed to go on board at once, and 
sleep in his berth over-night. The steward said, 
No. The cabins, and berths, and bedding were 
all to have a thorough cleaning that evening, 
and no passenger could be allowed to come on 
board, before the morning. The sailor turned 
round, and left the wharf. When he got into 
the street again, the boy noticed for the first 
time, a man dressed like a respectable mechanic, 
walking on the opposite side of the road, and 
apparently keeping the sailor in view. The 
sailor stopped at an eating-house in the neigh- 
bourheo4, and went in. The boy-—not being able 
to m.‘e up his mind, at the moment—hung 
abou’ .nong some other boys, staring at the 
good things in the eating-house window. He 
noticed the mechanic, waiting, as he himself 
was waiting—but still on the opposite side of 
the street. After a minute, a cab came by 
slowly, and stopped where the mechanic was 
standing. The a could only see plainly one 
person in the cab, who leaned forward at the 
window to speak to the mechanic. He de- 
scribed that person, Mr. Blake, without any 
prompting from me, as having a dark face, like 
the face of an Indian.” 

It was plain, by this time, that Mr. Bruff 
and I ot made another mistake. ‘The sailor 
with the black beard was clearly not a spy in 
the service of the Indian conspiracy. Was he, 
by any pees. the man who had got the 
Diamond ? 

** After a little,” pursued the Sergeant, “ the 
cab moved on slowly down the street. The 
mechanic crossed the road, and went into the 
eating-house. The boy waited outside till he 
was hungry and tired—and then went into the 
eating-house, in his turn. He had a shilling in 
his pocket ; and he dined sumptuously, he tells 
me, on a black-pudding, an eel-pie, and a bottle 
of ginger-beer. What can a boy xoé digest? 
The substance ia question has never been 
found yet.” 

“What did he see in the eating-house ?” I 
asked. 

“ Well, Mr. Blake, he saw the sailor reading 
the newspaper at one table, and the mechanic 
reading the newspaper at another. It was dusk 
before the sailor got up, and left the place. He 
looked about him suspiciously when he got out 
into the street. The boy—deixg a boy—passed 
unnoticed. The mechanic had not come out 
yet. The sailor walked on, looking about him, 
and apparenily not very certain of where he was 
going next. ‘he mechanic appeared once more, 
on the opposite side of the road. The sailor 
went on, till he got to Shore Lane, leading into 
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Lower Thames Street. There he stopped 
before a public-house, under the sign of ‘The 
Wheel of Fortune, and, after examining the 
place outside, went in. Gooseberry wert in 
too. There were a great many people, mostly 
of the decent sort, at the bar. The Wheel of 
Fortune is a very respectable house, Mr. Blake ; 
famous for its porter and pork-pies.” 

The Sergeant’s digressions irritated me. He 
saw it; and confined himself more strictly to 
Gooseberry’s evidence when he went on. 

“The sailor,” he resumed, “asked if he could 
have a bed. The landlord said‘ No; they were 
full? The barmaid corrected him, and said 
‘Number Ten was empty.’ A waiter was sent 
for to show the sailor to Number Ten. Just 
before that, Gooseberry had noticed the me- 
chanic among the people at the bar. Before 
the waiter had answered the call, the mechanic 
had vanished. The sailor was taken off to his 
room. Not knowing what to do next, Goose- 
berry had tlre wisdom to wait and see if any- 
thing happened. Something did happen. The 
landlord was called for. Angry voices were 
heard up-stairs. The mechanic suddenly made 
his appearance again, collared by the landlord, 
and exhibiting, to Gooseberry’s great surprise, 
all the signs and tokens of being drunk. 
The landlord thrust him out at the door, and 
threatened him with the police if he came 
back. From the altercation between them, 
while this was going on, it appeared that 
the man had been discovered in Number Ten, 
and had declared with drunken obstinacy that 
he had taken the room. Gooseberry was so 
struck by this sudden intoxication of a pre- 
viously sober person, that he couldn’t resist 
running out after the mechanic into the street. 
As long as he was in sight of the public house, 
the man reeled about in the most disgraceful 
manner. The moment he turned the corner of 
the street, he recovered his balance instantly, 
and became as sober a member of society as you 
could wish to see. Gooseberry went back to 
The Wheel of Fortune, in a very bewildered 
state of mind. He waited about again, on 
the chance of something happening. Nothing 
happened ; and nothing more was to be heard, 
or seen, of the sailor. Gooseberry decided 
on going back to the office. Just as he came 
to this conclusion, who should appear, on 
the opposite side of the street as usual, but 
the mechanic again! He looked up at one 
particular window at the top of the public- 
house, which was the only one that had a light 
in it. The light seemed to relieve his mind. 
He left the place directly. The boy made his 
way back to Gray’s Inn—got your card and 
message—called—and failed to find you. There 

ou have the state of the case, Mr. Blake, as 
it stands at the present time.” 

- wae is your own opinion of the case, Ser- 

ant ?” 

*T think it’s serious, sir. 


Judging by what 
the boy saw, the Indians are in it, to begin 
with.” 

“Yes. And the sailor is evidently the man 





to whom Mr. Luker passed the Diamond. It 
seems odd that Mr. Bruff, and I, and the man 
in Mr. Bruff’s employment, should all have been 
mistaken about who the person was.” 

“Not at all, Mr. Blake. Considering the 
risk that person ran, it’s likely enough that 
Mr. Luker purposely misled you, by previous 
arrangement between them.” 

“Do you understand the proceedings at the 
ublic-house ?” I asked. “The man dressed 
ike a mechanic, was acting of course in the 
employment of the Indians. But I am as much 
puzzled to account for his sudden assumption 
of drunkenness as Gooseberry himself.” 

“T think I can give a guess at what it means, 
sir,” said the Sergeant. “If you will reflect, 
you will see that the man must have had some 
pretty strict instructions from the Indians. 
They were far too noticeable themselves to risk 
being seen at the bank, or in the public-house 
—they were obliged to trust everything to their 
deputy. Very good. Their deputy hears a 
certain number named, in the public-house, as 
the number of the room which the sailor is to 
have for the night—that being also the room 
(unless our notion is all wrong) which the 
Diamond is to have for the night, too. Under 
those circumstances, the Indians, you may rely 
on it, would insist on having a description of 
the room—of its position in the house, of its 
capability of being approached from the outside, 
and so on. What was the man to do, with 
such orders as these? Just what he did! He 
ran up-stairs to get a look at the room, before 
the sailor was taken into it. He was found 
there, making his observations—and he shammed 
drunk, as the easiest way of getiing out of the 
difficulty. That’s how I read the riddle. 
After he was turned out of the public-house, 
he probably went with his report, to the place 
where his employers were waiting for him. 
And his employers, no doubt, sent him back to 
make sure that the sailor was really settled at 
the public-house till the next morning. As for 
what happened at The Wheel of Fortune, after 
the boy left—we ought to have discovered that 
last night. It’s eleven in the morning, now. 
We must hope for the best, and find out what 
we can.” 

In a quarter of an hour more, the cab stopped 
in Shore Lane, and Gooseberry opened the 
door for us to get out. 

* All right ?” asked the Sergeant. 

* All right,” answered the boy. 

The moment we entered The Wheel of For- 
tune, it was plain even to my inexperienced 
eyes that there was something wrong in the 
house. 

The only person behind the counter at which 
the liquors were served, was a bewildered ser- 
vant girl, perfectly ignorant of the business. 
One or two customers, waiting for their morn- 
ing drink, were tapping impatiently on the 
counter with their money. The barmaid ap- 
peared from the inner regions of the parlour, 
excited and pre-occupied. She answered Ser- 
geant Cuff’s inquiry for the landlord, by telling 
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him sharply that her master was up-stairs, and 
was not to be bothered by anybody. 

“Come along with me, sir,” said Sergeant 
Cuff, coolly leading the way up-stairs, and 
beckoning to the boy to follow him. 

The barmaid called to her master, and warned 
him that strangers were intruding themselves 
into the house. On the first floor we were 
encountered by the landlord, hurrying down, 
in a highly irritated state, to see ont was the 
matter. 

“Who the devil are you? and what do you 
want here?” he asked. 

“Keep your temper,” said the Sergeant, 
quietly. “Ill tell you who I am, to begin 
with. I am Sergeant Cuff.” 

The illustrious name instantly produced its 
effect. The angry landlord threw open the 
door of a sitting-room, and asked the Sergeant’s 
pardon. 

“TI am annoyed and out of sorts, sir—that’s 
the truth,” he said. ‘Something unpleasant 
has happened in the house this morning. 
man in my way of business has a deal to upset 
his temper, Sergeant Cuff.” 

“Not a doubt of it,” said the Sergeant. 
*‘T'll come at once, if you will allow me, to 
what brings us here. This gentleman and I 
want to trouble you with a few inquiries, on a 
matter of some interest to both of us.” 

“ Relating to what, sir?” asked the landlord. 

* Relating to a dark man, dressed like a 
sailor, who slept here last night.” 

** Good God ! that’s the man who is upsetting 
the whole house at this moment!” exclaime 
the landlord. “Do you, or does this gentle- 
man, know anything about him ?” 

* We can’t be certain till we see him,” an- 
swered the Sergeant. 

See him ?” echoed the landlord. “ That’s 
the one thing that nobody has been able to do 
since seven o’clock this morning. That was 
the time when he left word, last night, that he 
was to be called. He was called—and there 
was no getting an answer from him, and no 
opening his door to see what was the matter. 
They tried again at eight, and they tried again at 
nine. No use! There was the door still locked 
—and not a sound to be heard in the room! 
I have been out this morning—and I only 
got back a quarter of an hour ago. I have 
hammered at the door myself—and all to no 
purpose. The potboy has gone to fetch a car- 
penter. Ifyou can wait a few minutes, gen- 
tlemen, we will have the door opened, and see 
what it means.” 

“Was the man drunk last night?” asked 
Sergeant Cuff. 

“ Perfectly sober, sir—or I would never have 
let him sleep in my house.” 

, a pay for his bed beforehand ?” 

€ oO. > 


** Could he leave the room in any way, with- 
out going out by the door?” 

“The room is a garret,” said the landlord. 
* But there’s a trap-door in the ceiling, leading 
out on to the roof—and a little lower down the 





street, there’s an empty house under repair. 
Do you think, Sergeant, the blackguard has 
got off in that way, without paying ?” 

“A sailor,” said Sergeant Cuff, “ might have 
done it—early in the morning, before the street 
was astir. -He would be used to climbing, and 
his head wouldn’t fail him on the roofs of the 
houses.” 

As he spoke, the arrival of the carpenter was 
announced. We all went up-stairs, at once, to 
the top story. I noticed that the Sergeant was 
unusually grave, even for Aim. It also struck 
me as odd that he told the boy (after having 
previously encouraged him to follow us), to 
wait in the room below till we came down 
again. 

The carpenter’s hammer and chisel disposed 
of the resistance of the door in a few minutes. 
But some article of furniture had been placed 
against it inside, as abarricade. By pushing at 
the door, we thrust this obstacle aside, and so 
got admission to the room. The landlord en- 


A | tered first; the Sergeant second ; and I third. 


The other persons present followed us. 

We all looked towards the bed, and all 
started. 

The man had not left the room. He lay, 
dressed, on the bed—with a white pillow over 
his face, which completely hid it from view. 

“ What does that mean ?” said the landlord, 
poiating to the pillow. 

Sergeant Cuff led the way to the bed, with- 
out answering, and removed the pillow. 

The man’s swarthy face was placid and still ; 
his black hair and beard were slightly, very 
slightly, discomposed. His eyes stared wide 
open, glassy and vacant, at the ceiling. The 
filmy ook and the fixed expression of them 
horrified me. I turned away, and went to the 
open window. The rest of them remained, 
where Sergeant Cuff remained, at the bed. 

“ He’s in a fit!” I heard the landlord say. 

“ He’s dead,” the Sergeant answered. “Send 
for the nearest doctor, and send for the police.” 

The waiter was despatched on both errands. 
Some strange fascination seemed to hold Ser- 
geant Cuff to the bed. Some strange curiosity 
seemed to keep the rest of them waiting, to see 
what the Sergeant would do next. 

I turned again to the window. The moment 
afterwards, I felt a soft pull at my coat-tails, 
and a small voice whispered, ‘‘ Look here, sir !” 

Gooseberry had followed us into the room. 
His loose eyes rolled frightfully—not in terror, 
but in exultation. He had made a detective- 
discovery on his own account. “ Look here, 
sir,” he repeated—and led me to a table in a 
corner of the room. 

On the table stood a little wooden box, open, 
and empty. On one side of the box lay some 
jewellers’ cotton. On the other side, was a 
torn sheet of white paper, with a seal on it, 
partly destroyed, and with an inscription in 
writing, which was still perfectly legible. The 
inscription was in these words. 

“Deposited with Messrs. Bushe, Lysaught, 
and Bushe, by Mr. Septimus Luker, of Middle- 
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sex Place, Lambeth, a small wooden box, sealed 
4 in this envelope, and containing a valuable 
of great price. The box, when claimed, to be 
only given up by Messrs. Bushe and Co. on 
the personal application of Mr. Luker.” 

Those lines removed all further doubt, on 
one point at least. The sailor had been in 
possession of the Moonstone, when he had left 
the bank on the previous day. 

I felt another pull at my coat-tails. 
berry had not done with me yet. 

“ Robbery !” whispered the boy, pointing, in 
high delight, to the empty box. 

“You were told to wait down-stairs,” I said. 
**Go away!” 

* And Murder!” added Gooseberry, pointing, 
eg a keener relish still, to the man on the 


Goose- 


There was something so hideous in the boy’s 
enjoyment of the horror of the scene, that I 
took him by the two shoulders and put him out 
of the room. 

At the moment when I crossed the threshold 
of the door, I heard Sergeant Cuff’s voice, 
asking where I was. He met me, as I returned 
into the room, and forced me to go back with 
him to the bedside. 

“Mr. Blake!” he said. ‘ Look at the man’s 
face. It is a face disguised—and here’s the 
proof of it !” 

He traced with his finger a thin line of livid 
white, running backward from the dead man’s 
forehead, between the swarthy complexion, and 
the slightly-disturbed black hair. ‘ Let’s see 
what is under this,” said the Sergeant, sud- 
denly seizing the black hair, with a firm grip of 
his hand. 

My nerves were not strong enough to bear 
it. I turned away again from the bed. 

The first sight that met my eyes, at the other 
end of the room, was the irrepressible Goose- 
berry, perched un a chair, and looking with 
breathless interest, over the heads of bis elders, 
at the Sergeant’s proceedings. 

* He’s pulling off his wig!” whispered Goose- 
berry, compassionating my position, as the only 
person in the room who could sce nothing. 

There was a pause—and then a cry of asto- 
nishment among the people round the bed. 

, “He’s pulled off his beard!” cried Goose- 
erry. 

There was another pause. Sergeant Cuff 
asked for something. The landlord went to the 
washhand-stand, and returned to the bed with 
a basin of water and a towel. 

Gooseberry danced with excitement on the 
chair. ‘Come up here, along with me, sir! 
He’s washing off his complexion now !” 

The Sergeant suddenly burst his way through 
the people about him, and came, with horror in 
his face, straight to the place where I was 
standing. 

“ Come back to the bed, sir!” he began. He 
looked at me closer, and checked himself. 
“No!” he resumed. “Open the sealed letier 
first—the letter I gave you this morning.” 

I opened the letter. 





“ Read the name, Mr. Blake, that I have 
written inside.” 

I read the name that he had written. It was 
rs a, Ablewhite. 

“ Now,” said the Sergeant, “ come with me, 
and look at the man on the bed.” 

I went with him, and looked at the man on 
the bed. 

Goprrey ABLEWIITE! 





BEAVERS. 

Tue colour of the skin is the origin of the 
name of this mammal, which varies from buff 
to chesnut-brown. Beavers have, though 
rarely, been found with black and blueish and 
white and spotted furs. The beaver, according 
to Buffon, ranges over forty degrees of latitude, 
from twenty to sixty, and is black in the cold 
north, and straw-coloured in warmer climates. 
The fine fur is of an uniform brown, about half 
an inch long; but the coarse hairs, about two 
inches long, are generally chesnut; and they 
determine the colour of the pelt. The glossy- 
black beavers occur but rarely in high northern 
latitudes, about a dozen a year being seen at a 
factory in Hudson’s Bay, where a white heaver 
may be seen once in twenty years. Mr. Samuel 
Hearne saw a pelt of this kind which had 
brown and reddish hairs along the ridge of the 
back, whilst the belly was silvery white. Prince 
Maximilian once saw a beaver beautifully 
spotted with white, and he says pure and 
yellowish white beavers are not unfrequently 
caught on the Yellowstone River. 

Beavers, says Buffon, form the link between 
the quadrupeds and the fishes, as the bat is the 
link between the quadrupeds and the birds. 
Beavers are gnawers, rodents, with two large 
cutting teeth, which are separated from the 
grinders by an empty space. The foreparts of 
the beavers adapt them to the land, their hind- 
parts for the water, their small forepaws with 
tive long toes serving them as hands, and their 
larger webbed hindfeet acting as paddles. As 
for the fishy sealy tail, which is often in the 
water whilst the body is out of it, opinions differ 
respecting its functions, being somewhat by 
turns of a rudder, a trowel, and an alarum. A 
large beaver may weigh some fifty or sixty 
pounds, and it may be about three feet long 
from the point of the snout to the tip of the tail ; 
one foot being the length of the appendage. 

A hundred years ago M. Buffon received a 
present of ayoung beaver. Buffon (who said the 
style is the man) attired himself in full dress, 
peruke, and rufiles, before sitting down to write 
a sort of prose in full dress, in which he has left 
us an account of the beaver he kept. He does not 
appear to have done unto his beaver as he would: 
have been done unto; and therefore the poor 
prisoner, though gentle, peaceable, and familiar, 
is described as melancholy and plaintive. If 
Buffon had known more about beavers, or if he 
had considered his pet more carefully, he would 
have learned that it was something more than a 
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desire for liberty which led the beaver to gnaw 
everything which came in his way. The door- 

osts of his prison suffered from his incisors. 
The cask in which he was brought from Canada 
had to be double-lined with tin. Once, he es- 
caped. He had enjoyed the natural and genial 
luxury of a bath. Nine months old before he 
was put into it, this young beaver was at first 
afraid of water, but soon liked it; and when he 
was missed he came towards the torches of 
the men sent to search for him, swimming 
through the water in the vaults of the Garden 
of Plants. 

The Indian and French Canadian trappers 
who supplied Buffon’s correspondents and in- 
formants with the materials for his romance of 
the beaver were credulous men living still in 
the ages of faith. Indeed, our knowledge of the 
beaver is still but transitive towards the ages of 
science. There is a real obstacle in the way of 
a correct knowledge of his habits, for besides 
being timid and wary and out-of-the-way, 
he works by night. Tame beavers never seem 
to have been kept in conditions natural enough 
to them, solitary, sequestered, and secluded, 
for the exhibition of their instincts and in- 
telligence. If caught very young the Indian 
women nurse them until they are from three 
to six weeks old, when they wean themselves 
and eat bark and twigs. The cry of a beaver a 
few days old, is deceivingly like the ery of an 
infant. A trapper in the Rocky Mountains 
heard a cry which he felt sure was the wail 
of achild. Fearing the presence of an Indian 
camp, he crept cautiously through the cotton 
wood towards the bank of the river, where 
he saw two young beavers on a low bank of 
earth near the water, crying for their mother ; 
and this absent mother he found in one of his 


traps. 

Ar, L. H. Morgan, to whose work on the 
American beaver we are indebted for most of 
the novel information which may be found in 
this essay, was once at an Indian lodge near the 
mouth of the Yellowstone River. He saw there, 
a young beaver lapping milk out of a saucer 
while an Indian child was pulling its fur. It 
was only after hearing it several times, that he 
observed the crying to come from the beaver 
and not from the baby. Although active and 
mischievous, young beavers are harmless, affec- 
tionate, and easily domesticated. A Missouri 
trapper told Mr. L. H. Morgan that an Indian 
woman, the wife of his partner, having nursed 
a beaver, when it grew up it followed them in 
all their trapping rounds for several years. 
They often shifted their camp and went lorg 
distances ; and when they began breaking up 
their camp, the beaver understood what they were 
doing, and showed by unmistakable signs his 
desire to accompany them. Wherever they 
stopped, he fed himself upon bark ; but he would 
eat their food as well, and especially their 
sugar. If he saw sugar, he was troublesome 
until he got some of it. The half-blood boy 
with whom he was nursed and brought up, 
was his greatest friend, and he would follow him, 





anywhere and everywhere. This beaver was the 
pet ofthe trappers’ camp. When they were about 
to travel, two packs were fastened upon a horse 
and he was mounted between them, riding in 
this way many miles and many times. 

But no beaver story surpasses one which 
appeared in this journal, Number 278, August 
20, 1864. This beaver was caught young in a 
box trap baited with an apple. He was the 
only survivor of a community. His favourite 
food was bread and milk sweetened. Brownie 
would, it is said, follow his master by day along 
brooks and rivers; and even swim after the 
steamboat in which his master was a passenger 
in Lake Champlain, Canada—a lake a hundred 
miles long, oat six miles broad—always know- 
ing where to land, and sleeping on his master’s 
valise or at his feet in bed in the hotels. Of 
course, he felt sure of a treat of sweetened bread 
and milk, or of apples, to reward his toil. 
Swimming being easier than walking to beavers, 
they are more ‘ikely to follow those they are 
fond of, by water, than on land. 

Tales of travellers go so far as to say that 
tame beavers have been trained to catch fish. 
M. Kalm says he has seen beavers in America 
accompanying their masters in boats, jump into 
the water, and in a moment after return with a 
fish. M. Gmelin says he saw a tame male 
beaver in a Siberian village who brought home 
female beavers to live with him in domesticity. 
Although these statements have been long 
before the world, they still await confirmation. 
Travellers who have extraordinary things to 
tell, cannot be reminded too often of the 
any of backing them with extraordinary 

roofs. 

; Fossils both of American and of European 
beavers have been found. The American and 
European beavers seem to be varieties of the 
same species; but sy.zematic zoologists differ 
respecting the large fossil Trogontherium (gnaw- 
ing beast). The remains were first found 
on the borders of the sea of Azof, and after- 
wards in England. The Trogontherium was 
about one-fifth larger than the European beaver. 
Casteroides (beaver-like) is the name given to a 
gigantic fossil beaver, first found in lake forma- 
tions in Wayne county, New York. He must 
have been five or six times larger than the 
beaver of the present day, and the largest of all 
extinct or existing rodents. 

The anatomical peculiarities of the rodents, 
and of the beaver group of them, must be mas- 
tered by every one who wishes to understand 
these animals. And when studied in connexion 
with their uses, and the habits of the animals, 
these dry bones live. Bones are the only parts 
of the beavers any one is likely to discover in 
the British islands; for the latest records of 
living beavers seem to prove that they were ex- 
terminated in Scotland and Wales in the twelfth 
century. Once found everywhere in Europe 
and Asia Minor, from Siberia to the Euphrates, 
beavers are now found only in Siberia; a few 
were, indeed, discovered, forty years ago, on 
one of the affluents of the Elbe; and some 
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still hide themselves in the banks of the re- 
motest brooks of certain Russian rivers; but the 
European beavers live solitarily in burrows, 
rarely making dams or building lodges. 

There is no mistaking the chisel teeth of the 
beaver. He has two incisors and eight molars 
in each jaw; and empty hollows where the 
canine teeth might be. ‘I'he upper pair of cutting 
teeth extend far into the jaw, with a curve of 
rather more than a semicircle; and the lower 

air of incisors form rather tess than a semicircle. 
Radeon, one of these teeth gets broken, 
and then the opposite tooth continues growing 
until it forms a nearly complete circle. The 
chewing muscle of the beaver is strengthened 
by tendons in such a way as to give it great 
power. But more is needed to enable the beavers 
to eat wood. The insalivation of the dry food 
is provided for by the extraordinary size of the 
salivary glands. : ' 

Now, every part of these instruments is of 
vital importance to the beavers. The loss 
of an incisor involves the formation of an 
obstructive circular tooth; deficiency of saliva 
would render the food indigestible ; and when 
old age comes and the enamel is worn down 
faster than it is renewed, the beaver is no 
longer able to cut branches for its support. 
Old, feeble, and poor, unable to borrow, and 
ashamed to beg, he steals cuttings, and subjects 
himself to the penalty assigned to theft. Aged 
beavers are often found dead with gashes in 
their bodies, showing that they have been 
killed by their mates. In the fall of 1864 
a very aged beaver was caught in one of 
the dams of the Esconauba river, and this was 
the reflection of a great authority on the oc- 
casion, one Ah-she-gos,. aa Ojibwa trapper: 
“had he escaped the trap he would have been 
killed before the winter was over, by other 
beavers, for stealing cuti ngs.” 

When the beavers are about two or three 
years old, their teeth are in their best condition 
for cutting. On the Upper Missouri they cut 
the cotton tree and the willow bush; around 
Tludson’s Bay and Lake Superior in addition 
to the willow they cut the poplar and maple, 
hemlock, spruce, and pine. The cutting is round 
and round, and deepest upon the side on which 
they wish the tree to fall. Indians and trappers 
have seen beavers cutting trees. The felling 
of a tree is a family affair. No more than a 
single pair with two or three young ones are 
engaged atatime. The adults take the cutting 
in turns, one ons and the other watching ; 
and occasionally a youngster trying his in- 
cisors. The beaver whilst gnawing sits on his 
plantigrade hind legs, which keep him conve- 
niently upright. When the tree begins to 
crackle the beavers work cautiously, and when 
it crashes down they plunge into the pond, 
fearful least the noise should attract an enemy 
to the spot. After the tree-fall, comes the lop- 
ping of the branches. A single tree may be 
winter provision for a family. Branches five 
or six inches thick have to be cut into proper 
lengths for transport, and are then taken and 





sunk in a pile near the family lodge. As 
many as nine beavers have been counted at this 
work; but half the number would be nearer 
the average engaged. Night after night the 
beavers are busy in September and October, 
until the first snows fall on the swamps, and 
the first frosts film the ponds. Trees are often 
felled in ponds, that their branches may be pre- 
served within reach under the ice. A cutting 
of a wild cherry tree eighteen inches in dia- 
meter, and with rings cut at three different 
heights, is to be seen in the state collection at 
Albany. The different heights of the rings 
seem to show that the cutting was begun at 
separate times, when the snow was sinking: 
for the beavers take immediate advantage of 
the earliest thaws to replenish with fresh twigs 
their sour stores. Beaver chips are curiosities. 
They seem to prove that the upper incisors 
hold, and the lower gnaw and split, the wood. 
Judging from the chips, a tree a foot in diameter 
and three feet in circumference must require 
three nights’ work. Cottonwood trees are soft, 
but sometimes two feet across, and one of three 
feet was once found cut through. Sticks are 
first cut on one side into convenient lengths, 
and when all the gnawings are done on one 
side the stick is turned. 

M. Sarrasin reported to the Academy of 
Sciences that beavers not only eat bark and 
twigs, but also wood. This statement has 
fallen into discredit; but Dr. W. W. Ely dis- 
sected three beavers for Mr. Morgan, and found 
little else in their stomachs except lignite, un- 
mistakable particles of comminuted wood. When 
in February and March the sap starts upward 
the beavers eat the wood for the sake of the 
saccharine juices. Evergreen trees, the bark 
of which is never eaten by beavers, are cut 
down by them; and this is done, it is supposed, 
for the sake of the sweet gums they exude, and 
the nutritious mosses growing on tliem. 

Constructed for the land and the water, 
the beavers live half-land and half- water 
lives. In all diving animals provision is 
made against asphyxia; the diving spider 
takes his bubble of air with him; diving birds 
and mammals have cavities in which blood may 
be stopped and kept duringthe dive. Unvitalised 
blood is kept in these cavities; and out of the 
brain aud the arteries where its presence would 
be fatal. Men would not be so easily drowned 
and hanged as they are, if they had such holes 
for holding their black venous blood. Trappers 
say that a beaver can remain under water for 
ten minutes, and swim in the time a quarter of 
a mile. Beavers and musk rats, it is said, can 
travel far under ice, by coming up at intervals 
to the surface of the water, just under the ice, 
emitting their carbonic acid gas, and inhaling 
fresh breaths of respirable air. 

Beavers migrate. In May and June, every 
year, the beavers come down the Missouri; 
once down, the current prevents their getting 
up again. The Indians say the old beavers 
go up and the young ones down rivers; the 


Lold being wise enough to take the route to 
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the best provender. The overstocking of dis- 
tricts is the chief cause of beaver migration. 
Students of mountain ranges, water - sheds, 
and river systems, will not find it difficult 
to understand how migratory beavers ascend- 
ing rivers, brooks, and rills, and living in banks 
and swamps, have spread themselves far and 
wide. 

An emigrant who can swim far, dive a long 
time, and cut wood with self-sharpening chisels, 
the beaver is still further endowed for his 
career, by his talents asanengineer. As he can 
travel best in the water, and as his food floats 
in water, he uses his engineering skill in con- 
structing ponds, dams, and canals, for the tran- 
sport of his wood cuttings. His natural home 
is a burrow, but when he cannot make a burrow 
he builds lodges and porches. His forepaws or 
hands are not particularly handy for engineer- 
ing and building labours; but the brain he has 
inherited makes up for all deficiencies. The 
brain of the beaver is smooth ; and the size pro- 
portionally to the body one to five hundred and 
thirty-two. The absence of convolutions be- 
speaks an animal which does not lie in wait 
for other animals; yet beavers can adapt 
themselves to circumstances as they arise, in 
an ingenious way. When the progress of 
cultivation expels them from their burrows 
in the banks of rivers, and drives them up un- 
explored brooks, and into sequestered swamps, 
they vary their ways of obtaining their food 
and shelter, according to varying circum- 
stances. 

For the purpose of realising this aspect of 
beaver life, we must accompany Mr. Morgan 
to the beaver district, which & studied for 
years, on the level summit of the range of hills 
skirting the southern shore of Lake Supe- 
rior, immediately west of Marquette. It is 
eight miles long from east to west, by six 
broad from north to south. Many small lakes 
lie, and many rivulets run, in this district, 
which the beavers, until recently, possessed as 
immemorially their own. Leaving out dams 
less than fifty feet long, there are in this 
beaver district sixty-three dams, some of them 
five hundred feet long, and forming ponds cover- 
ing from a quarter of an acre to twenty or — 
acres of ground. This district is overspread wit 
a thick forest, and is a wilderness to be -tra- 
versed by none but experienced woodmen on 
Indian trails. Near the streams grow tamarack 
and spruce trees: on the rising ground, birch, 
white and yellow; maple, soft and bird’s-eye ; 
poplar, and ash: upon the hills, pines, oak, 
and sugar maple; whilst among the bushes 
occur the willow, alder, and cranberry. Now, 
the question of the engineering beavers is, how 
they may, from the banks of the streams, reach 
the succulent twigs and branches of these trees 
and bushes, by water ? 

The beavers in Europe and America, living in 
burrows on river banks, do not construct dams, 
although they build sometimes what are called 
false lodges—a sort of porches which mask the 
entrances to their burrows. Dams are built to 





make ponds for transport by water of wood 
cuttings. They make the tamarack and sprace 
trees accessible by water. When their burrows 
or lodges are assailed, the beavers take refuge 
in their ponds. The level of the pond is gene- 
rally about two feet above the entrance to the 
lodge or burrow. This level must be main- 
tained, if the beavers are to fee! safe; and they 
control it by their dams. The first impression 
on observers of these dams, was, that they were 
the work of communities, like the nests of wasps 
or hives of bees. But this view is not sup- 
ag by the results of closer observation. 

r. Morgan is convinced that the larger dams 
were not built by many beavers working to- 
gether, but grew from small beginnings, year 
after year, until the ponds became as large, in 
the course of centuries, as ihe localities would 

ermit them to be made. A single family 
egan, and made a dam; as trees were cut 
down, the necessity for enlarging the pond 
increased ; the accommodation for families 
was extended; and ponds, covering, per- 
haps, sixty acres of ground, were formed, 
large enough to have been called lakes in 
Europe. 

And this is the way in which human towns 
grow. Rome was not built in a day, or by 
a colony or community. But we submit that 
a beaver pond, like a human town, is kept 
up by the attention, care, oversight, vigilance, 
and labour, of a community. Just as, along 
the coast of Sussex, the owners of land 
and occupiers of houses at certain points, 
fearful of sharing the fate of the churches, 
monasteries, and towns, which have been wasted 
away by the sea, have combined under the ewra- 
pulsion of a common interest to maintain ti.eir 
sea wall, the beavers combine to keep up their 
dams. This is Mr. Morgan’s own showing. 
Judging from the extent of the meadows, the 
hummocks formed by decayed vegetation, and 
the masses of solid materials in the dams, he 
says they must have existed for hundreds and 
Seeeini of years; and must have been kept 
up by continuous repairs. 

There are two kinds of dams; the wood dam, 
and the earth dam; so called according as poles 
or mud predominate in the structure. The 
wood dam is formed of interlaced sticks and 

oles; and the water finds its way through 
it. The earth dam, though held together with 
wood, is composed chiefly of earth, which hides 
the sticks and becomes a solid dike, sloping on 
both sides. The surplus water cannot get 
through this dike; and therefore a single open- 
ing is made for it, a sluice: which is the object 
of the attention and solicitude of the commu- 


nity. 

The dam is preferably built on a hard and 
stony foundation. Stakes are not driven into 
the ground. Small sticks and brush cemented 
with mud and kept down by stones, form an 
embankment. On a stream issuing from Lake 
Diamond, a stick dam is to be seen two hun- 
dred and sixty feet ten inches long, and six feet 
two inches high. The streamlet it crosses is 
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only a few feet wide and a few inches deep. 
At this spot, high hills approach each other 
within three hundred feet, and therefore the 
spot was well chosen for a dam stretching 
across the stream and the gully. By availing 
themselves of the natural advantages of the 
locality, and building their dam, the beavers 
obtained a pond, covering sixty acres of 
ground, and access to forty acres more of 
level ground. The side of the dam which 
opposes the stream is apparently a solid 
mud bank; the other side is only an in- 
clined slope of interlaced stick work. How- 
ever loosely the poles and sticks may ap- 
pear to be put together, if you try to take 
them asunder you will find them to be tightly 
interlaced. In the middle of the dam there is 
a curve, up stream, of a hundred feet in length ; 
but these curves are generally downward, and 
seem due to the strength of the current where 
the stream is deepest gradually shifting the 
foundations of the dam. For the curve is up 
stream where the current is weak, and down 
stream where it is strong. During freshets, the 
dams are submerged, perhaps to the depth of 
a foot, and damaged; but when the water 
subsides the damage is soon repaired. During 
five years Mr. Morgan visited the Grass 
Lake dam, and always found the pond at 
the same level, whether the neighbouring 
streams were high or low, until the sixth year, 
when the dam eoed unusual signs of neglect, 
as if the beavers were about to abandon a 
structure which had been kept in repair for 
centuries. 

The dams attain sometimes considerable 
s‘vength. Three men once pulled a boat across 
one of them without injuring it. ‘“ Upon the 
sloping face of the Grass Lake dam twenty 
men could stand together,” says Mr. Morgan, 
“without making any impression upon the 
structure.” 

Dams seem to be constructed as auxilia- 
ries: for instance, above the Grass Lake dam 
there is another dam built to protect it from 
freshets of the lake, and below it there is a 
dam which, by keeping up the level, slackens 
the speed and lessens the pressure of the cur- 
rent of water. This arrangement is often 
found, and the dams may not over fancifully be 
called the van, the main, and the rear-guard 
dams. 

A year or two ago, acolony of beavers, seem- 
ingly of opinion that a railwayembankment on the 
main branch of the river Carp would help to pro- 
tect their pond, made a dam across the brook, 
and raised it about a foot high, notwithstanding 
the daily passage of trains. If the beavers, 
however, approved of the embankment as a 
ready made barrier, the track-master did not 
approve of the accumulation of the water of 
their pond against his embankment. Hence 
arose a conflict of interests between the parties. 
The railway labourers broke down the dam; 
tle amphibious labourers mended the rents. 
The perseverance on both sides was admirable. 
Fifteen times did the navvies pull down ; fifteen 





times did the beavers build up. At length, of 


course, the paws and tails ceded the victory to 
the picks and spades. 





TIME’S HEALING. 


Tre worketh wonders in his onward course: 
To those who bear their burdens with meek heart 
He lendeth courage, energy, and force. 
Then, “bring forth fruit with patience,’ O my 
soul! 


Time creepeth with a feeble ling’ring pace, 
He bendeth down his aged back and stoops ; 
Yet aids the suff’ring in their toilsome race. 
Then, Pm bring forth fruit with patience,” O my 
soul! 


Beneath the shelter of his soft dusk wing 
He leadeth on in welcome shade to peace, 
And gently smocthens every rugged thing. 
Then, 7 bring forth fruit with patience,” O my 
soul! 


His scythe, with noiseless surely-sweeping swath, 
Mows down abuses, prejudices, wrongs ; 
Induces amity, assuages wrath. 
Then, “ bring forth fruit with patience,” O my 
soul ! 


His kind old hand, for all its trembling eld, 
Hath oft the skill to disentangle knots 
That we have hopelessly intricate held. 
Then, ‘bring forth fruit with patience,” O my 
soul ! 


The silent dropping of his hour-glass sand 
Is like the unheard stealing on of “ joy” 
That “ cometh in the morning” from God’s hand. 
Then, “bring forth fruit with patience,” O my 
soul ! 





ICE. 

Tue thermometer stood at ninety in the 
shade. There had fallen no rain in England 
for upwards of six weeks, except an occasional 
shower, of no more real refreshment to the 
parched ground than a teaspoonful of water 
would have been to a thirsty giant. I sat on 
the lawn of my cottage under the shade of an 
apple-tree, and read the doleful account in the 
morning’s newspaper of the damage already 
done by the drought, and the still further 
damage to be apprehended if the fierce sun 
continued to stream down upon the world much 
longer, without veiling his face with a few 
clouds and storms. Brown was the grass and 
sickly were the flowers; and the leaves on the 
tall tree-tops, though green and fresh, made no 
merry rustling to the gentle wind, for the 
simple reason that not a breath of air was 
stirring. I looked wistfully to the deep blue 
sky, in which there was not a speck of cloud 
that had a drop of moisture in it, and bethought 
me how scant was in ordinary seasons the gra- 
titude of the English for one of the greatest 
blessings of this or of any other country. 
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Blow, west wind, blow, | 
And fall, oh, gentle rain ; 

The corn-fields long to hear thy voice, 
And woods and orchards will rejoice 
To welcome thee again. 


Having too much of a good thing, in the matter 
of rain, it is only when they suffer from the 
want of it that the dwellers in these isles, 
whether agriculturists or not, know what a 
blessing it is, just as, for a similar reason, most 
people undervalue their health, until the angelic 
visitant takes leave of them, perhaps to return 
no more. After a forty or fifty days’ drought, 
it would be difficult even for Mr. Babbage, Pro- 
fessor De Morgan, or Mr. George Bidder, to 
count up to within a hundred thousand pounds 
or so, the vaiue to the farmers and gardeners of 
Great Britain and Ireland of one good drench- 
ing downfal of big round drops continued for 
four-and-twenty hours. From the blessings of 
the rain, as I was both warm and thirsty, my 
thoughts wandered to the blessings of the frost 
and the snow, and to the fairest production of 
cold, clear, transparent, delicious Ice, such as 
Lake Wenham and numberless Norwegian 
lakes, whose names no one has thought it worth 
while to promulgate, have for long years been 
in the habit of supplying to a world not suffi- 
ciently grateful for the luxury. As it happened, 
there was a remnant of pure Wenham in the 
house, brilliant as the Koh-i-noor, and placing 
a lump of the dainty blessing in a goblet, and 
pouring thereon the contents of a bottle of 
Brighton seltzer, I drank and was refreshed, 
and felt a physical as well as a moral conviction 
that ice was one of the greatest bounties of 
nature, and that those who do not consume it 
daily as an addendum to their diet, are ignorant 
of a cheap luxury, or thoughtlessly forego a 
healthful gratification to the palate. In the moist 
climate of the British Isles, where the commonest 
transitions of the weather are from wet to dry, 
and dry to wet, we scarcely know what whole- 
some cold is, especially the clear, crisp cold that 
invigorates the whole system of the healthy 
human creature, and sets the blood coursing 
merrily through the veins. Sometimes, it is true, 
us Shakespeare sings, “The icicles hang by the 
wall, and Dick the shepherd bites his nail,” to 

revent his finger-tips from being frostbitten, 

ut such hardy and vigorous seasons are rare 
and short as angel visits. Not perhaps more 
than once in seven years has the skater a fair 
chance for the enjoyment of his beautiful re- 
creation, but when the ice will bear the 
weight of a crowd, it is one of the plea- 
santest sights in the world to witness the 
a of the young and the middle-aged 
English of both sexes, as they wend their way 
to the nearest, water, skates in hand, ready for 
a pleasure as captivating to most people as the 
dance in a ball-room, and a thousand times 
more healthful. If there be a happier being in 
the world at such a time than a ‘nimble skater 
—male or female—it is the small boy upon a 
slide, rollicking, uproarious, blissful ! Quick mo- 





tion with little effort is always delightful, and in 


this respect both skating and sliding afford the 
nearest approach to bliss and to flying, which 
such wingless bipeds as men and women can ever 
hope to enjoy in their present state of existence. 
“T hate England,” said a little Canadian boy of 
twelve years old, on board a steamer bound from 
New York to Liverpool, and on his way to 
school at Harrow. “ Why ?” said the astonished 
captain. ‘‘ Because there’s no skating, and the 
rivers never freeze there, and it’s always rain- 
ing,” he replied, sulkily, yet defiantly ; “and it’s 
so jolly in Canada in the winter.” Jack Frost, 
if not a jack of all trades, is a jack of many. As 
an agriculturist, he is as serviceable in pro- 
ducing a full crop as the sunshine or the rain, 
as every farmer will acknowledge. He destroys 
the noxious insects, that but for his extermi- 
nating touch would consume the early sown 
seed before it had time to germinate. Moreover, 
he infuses into the arable earth a chemical 
virtue that the warm moist atmosphere does not 
always contribute, and of which the beneficial 
results are apparent in the summer grass 
and the autumnal corn. As a scavenger, he 
does more work in a night, by drying up the 
miry ways, than a million of men with brooms 
and shovels could doin a week. As an engineer, 
he can build a bridge over the Thames or the 
St. Lawrence, not exactly so durable as Mr. 
Page’s at Westminster, or Mr. Stephenson’s at 
Montreal, but quite as solid as either while it 
lasts ; and has been known to do such Titanic 
work in a single night, which is a feat that 
the engiueering genius of mere Steplensons, 
Brunels, or Pages can never hope to accom- 
plish. But it is as a working jeweller that 
Jack Frost is most conspicuous. By a breath 
he can transform the dew upon the grass into 
diamonds, make a rose-leaf as beautiful as a 
brooch of malachite studded with brilliants, 
and convert the flimsy rope of the spider’s web 
into a string of beaded pearls, such as empresses 
might envy, ifany human jeweller could execute 
in more permanent form an adornment so 
lovely. Nor are these the only specimens of 
his handiwork. He can trace upon our windows 
the most delicate filagree work, to which imagi- 
nation can give almost any form it pleases, 
from that of the tree, the flower, or tlie leaf, 
to that of the whole forest, the flowing river, or 
a miniature Alp-Land, with the simulacra of 
Mont Blanc, Monte Kosa, and the Wetterhorn 
in microscopic accuracy. Nature, so full of 
beautiful forms, offers nothing more beautiful 
in its kind than the icicle, produced by the 
mingled action of the sunshine and the frost; 
of the sunshine that melts and the frost that 
hardens; of the frost that gains the temporary 
victory in the struggle, and converts the thaw- 
ing snow into pendants of transparent crystal, 
glowing in the discomfited sunshine with all the 
colours of the rainbow. 

He who has never seen an iceberg—and expects 
to see one—has, if his expectation be realised, a 
glory yet to come, and a terror yet to behold. 

One of these floating mountains ran aground, 
as a ship might do, some years ago, and stuck 
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fast in the harbour of St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
Here it remained for two years, before the heats 
of the short summers were powerful enough to 
dissolve it. This berg stood upwards of eight 
hundred feet in height; and as floating ice 
sinks two-thirds of its depth, this respectable 
refrigerator must have been about two thousand 
four hundred feet in total height, or about six 
times as high as St. Paul’s. Some suppose that 
the unfortunate Atlantic steamer, the President 
—the mysterious disappearance of which, a 
quarter of a century ago, created so much painful 
anxiety in England and America—must have 
run against such a floating island as this, and 
been sent to the bottom with all on board. 
The iceberg and the floe—the latter being 
flat or surface, as distinguished from the peak 
and mountain ice—when detached from the 
solid earth of the Polar regions, sometimes 
carry along with them on their sudden dis- 
ruption large masses of granite; and sometimes 
Polar bears, which, unsuspicious of danger from 
the influence of the warm sun that penetrates 
even these inhospitable regions, have gone to 
sleep upon the ice, and awakened to find them- 
selves unwilling mariners, drifting away to certain 
death in the warm waters of the southern seas. 

Whatever is beautiful is useful in its degree, 
and the uses of ice are as manifold as its 
loveliness. Medical science—always beneficently 
active to discover the means of alleviation as 
well as of cure for the numberless physical evils 
that assail humanity—very early became aware 
of the value of ice as an anodyne, or soother of 
pain, in cases of local inflammation. More 
recently it has discovered that ice can be used 
as an anesthetic as advantageously as chloro- 
form, and in some respects more advantageously, 
inasmuch as it can be employed locally, in 
surgical operations of a severe character. There 
is no danger in its application to people of 
abnormally nervous temperament, or who suffer 
from heart disease. In the extraction of teeth 
—a very painful surgical operation, as most 
people know who remember that man (and 
woman also) 

Is born to trouble, 
Both from single teeth and double— 

ice is an anesthetic that completely deadens the 
sensibility of pain, and renders tooth-drawing 
almost as easy as the paring of the nails. As 
an article of luxury for the table, ice is only 
just beginning to be known to the English 
people—to the “upper ten thousand,” as it 
were. It remains for the present, “ caviare to 
the million,” except perhaps in the form of ices, 
as retailed by the pastrycooks and confectioners. 
To the fishmongers, as a conservator of their 
wares in freshness to the latest possible moment, 
ice has long been known, in the shape of the 
thin slabs of dirty frozen water, in rare wintry 
seasons collected from the stagnant pools in 
the neighbourhood of our great towns and 
cities. Such ice is good for nothing but re- 
frigeration; but the real Wenham, or Norway, 
or St. Lawrence ice, is not only good for re- 
frigeration but for consumption, and every pur- 


pose of utility and health to which ice can be 
applied. In the cities of the New World ice 
is almost as essential an article of diet as bread, 
and the iceman comes round every morning as 
regularly as the milkman does in London, and 
leaves at the doorsteps of every house which he 
supplies, a glittering block, sufficient for the 
day’s consumption, which the servant or “help” 
takes in at her convenience, serving up a 
portion with the breakfast butter, not because 
it is ordered, but simply as a matter of course. 
Iced water, iced milk, iced ale or beer, are as 
common among all classes as iced champagne is 
among the select few in England. To forego 
the customary cooler would in the summer, and 
often in the winter—for ice is good in all seasons 
—be as great a hardship as to go without dinner. 

We are a meat-consuming people; but our 
labourers and unskilled workmen taste little 
meat except bacon. Every year butchers’ meat 
is becoming more costly, and further out of the 
reach of the poor. Trade must bring from 
South America the superabundant beef, and 
from the Antipodes the superabundant mutton, 
that in both of these wealthy and teeming 
regions find no purchasers. Ice supplies the 
means for effecting this much-desired result, 
and there is reason for the hope as well as for the 
belief that, ere many years have passed, enter- 
prising merchants will be encouraged to convey 
to our shores fleet loads of the beef and mutton, 
packed in ice, or chemically frozen, that our 
population would so gladly purchase at half or 
a third of the price of British cattle, but that 
for want of such » trade is boiled down into 
tallow in Australia, or suffered to rot in Brazil, 
until it is fit for nothing but manure. If, as has 
been said, the man who makes a blade of grass 
to grow where grass never grew before, is a 
public benefactor, who shall measure the bene- 
faction of him who shall first successfully organ- 
ise a plan for bringing the beef and mutton of the 
world to the mouths of the English multitude ? 

There is one other aspect of ice which we in 
these islands may be excused, if we look upon 
with pride: the love of adventure which the 
mysteries of the Northern Pole have maintained 
in the minds of our hardy and daring mariners. 
“The storm, the fog, the sleet, the pitiless 
cold,” have no terrors for them, as dozens of 
expeditions to discover the North-west Passage, 
and as the names of Ross, Parry, Franklin, 
M‘Clintock abundantly testify. 





THE SELF-DECORATIVE ARTS. 

TueEReE is no baseness to which some men 
will not descend, in order to become “ noble.” 
Humanity has no more crawling specimen than 
the creature who has centred his ambition on 
an ornament for his button-hole. A cross and 
an end of riband is the object of a lifetime of 
ante-chamber waiting, of toadying to influential 
friends, of abject meanness. Governing men, 
and governing classes, seeing the avidity 





with which poor humanity will swallow the 
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glittering bait of a medal or a star, have 
gone to work. The manufacture of these cheap 
rewards has thriven. The fierce opponent is 
tamed by a decoration, and led from revola- 
tionary barricades to the avenues of palaces 
by a riband-end. His wife was at his elbow. 
He must be decorated. All their acquaint- 
ance of any note were knights of at least 
one order. How proud would she be to walk 
with him, with his honours blushing on his 
noble breast! The star would become a splen- 
did heirloom in the family. It was impossible 
to refuse it. Families far less honourably de- 
scended than his, could show decorations of many 
orders worn by their ancestors. Would he go 
to his grave leaving his children no memento 
of his distinguished career? Would he be 
borne to the cemetery like the Auvergnat round 
the corner, when he might command a military 
escort, and have the drum muffled in his honour ? 
Besides, he should observe how a decorated 
gentleman took precedence of a plain gentleman 
on all occasions. The man with a riband in 
his button-hole carried his letter of introduc- 
tion and his passport upon his bosom. How 
did a man of a certain age look in evening 
dress, without the least bit of a cross upon him? 
His unbroken black told the company that he 
was an individual who had passed the meridian 
of life without having done the least thing to 
mark him from the mass of his fellow-creatures. 
Until he became decorated, he was one of the 
million. 

Napoleon the First comprehended all the 
uses of an order of chivalry when he established 
the Legion of Honour. He took the old Euro- 
pean orders for the basis of his new institution, 
and infused the spirit of the revolution into an 
ancient art. He established a democratic order 
of chivalry which should comprehend desert of 
every description, and put the Marshal of 
France beside the great artist, the renowned 
composer, the first inventor. He knew what 
he was about, when he took the bauble from his 
own breast to place it upon that of the great 
professor of science. The legionaries of France 
are now spread over the broad face of the 
empire, and their crosses and those of their 
fathers are hung up in village homes. The red 
riband keeps the bonnet rouge in order. 

The desire for decoration at the button-hole 
has become so fervid and so general on the con- 
tinent of Europe, that it has been found neces- 
sary to proceed on system. We all know that 
there are speculators who offer to buy the am- 
bitious man the cross of some petty state for 
little more than the cost of the material; but 
these are vulgarians in the art of human deco- 
ration, whose dupes are of the lowest ignorant 
description. The arts of self-decoration have 
progressed apace of late years—not among 
the vulgar, but in the midst of men of the 
liberal professions, and among the rich, who 
want to make a figure in drawing-rooms. Since 
no gentleman’s evening dress is now complete 
without a star or a riband, it follows that there 
must be a strong desire burning among men of 





education who are addicted to the salons of the 
Continent, to crave the favours of Anhalt, or 
implore the smiles of Bavaria. The order of 
Kamehama is only three years old, while the 
military order of Alcantara was established by 
the Abbé de Fitaro in 1177. If Monsieur de 
Chope cannot hope to have his heart warmed 
with the Garter or the Fleece, he must be con- 
tent to sue to their High Mightinesses of the 
Sandwich Islands. 

In order to put the polite world in possession 
of the information necessary to him who would 
have the modern self-decorative arts at his 
command, a guide has at length been pub- 
lished.* It is the merest skeleton of a hand- 
book, but then it is the first of its class. The 
author or compiler has broken new ground. 
The skeleton will be presently covered with 
flesh, and clothed ; and we shall we a complete 
new science. For the present we must be 
satisfied with a mere elementary work—a book 
of rudiments in the art of cringing and fawn- 
ing. 

The Self-Decorator’s Handy-Book opens with 
a chapter on Cross-Hunting. The writer justifies 
his book by a preliminary survey of a Paris 
ball-room—at an’ Embassy, or the Hotel de Ville. 
The crowds of men dazzle the humble intruder’s 
sight with their crosses of brilliants. The 
me light dances in every corner—for the 
ove of diamond stars is as general as the love 
of woman—and more lasting. The writer is 
acquainted with a young diplomatist who has 
prepared an order box, in which there is a row 
of compartments left vacant for the stars that 
in the ordinary course of a diplomatic career 
must fall into them. He remembers a musician 
who went almost mad with pride and joy, when 
he found the red rosette flaming on his coat. He 
became so vain that he was unapproachable. 
“T shall never forget one morning,” writes 
our professor of the self-decorative arts, ‘‘ when 
I was talking with him on the boulevard des 
Italiens. An elegantly dressed lady brushed 
him with her crinoline. Enraged at this dis- 
respect to his decoration, he turned savagely 
upon her, and lifted his hand as though he were 
about to knock her head off her shoulders with 
his umbrella.” The professor naively adds that 
all people do not feel the reception of honours 
with this intensity : a fact that is fortunate for 
elegant ladies walking in Paris streets. Some— 
but these are rare birds, indeed—are indifferent 
about the Legion. The professor owned a human 
dodo of this kind, for cousin. He was the oldest 
mayor in France. Informed that the prefect 
of his department was about to recommend 
him to the Ministry of the Interior for the red 
riband, the veteran replied : “ And what should 
I do with it, friend, in my eighty-second year?” 
Béranger and the Legion is more to the purpose. 
Louis Philippe offered the cross to the old min- 
strel. Béranger replied: “Tell the king that I 
thank him for his kind wish; but that [can accept 
nothing from him, being a republican.” The 





* L’Art de se faire Décorer. Paris. Alean Lévy. 
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messenger expostulated. ‘The king predicted 
your objection, and charged me, therefore, to 
assure you that his opinions were even more 
republican than yours.” “Then,” the poet 
persisted, turning on his heel, “the king is too 
republican for me.” 

nasmuch as most people do not carry their 
“ nuritanism” to this excess, the professor of the 
self-decorative arts has buckled to the noble task 
of making the back staircase a pathway of roses. 
He addresses authors and composers, to begin 
with. The starting point of advice is that they 
should obtain permission from crowned heads, 
before dedicating their works to them. “ This 
formality is indispensable.” Crowned heads, it 
would seem, being alive to the saying that dedi- 
cation is a terrible weapon which the pamphleteer 
or the court fiddler has in his hands. Here 
follows an invaluable warning. “ The sovereign 
pontiff deigns to accept occasionally the re- 
spectful homage of pious works, but his holiness 
never accepts a dedication.” The fortunate 
receive a letter of acknowledgment from the 
Pope’s secretary; the superlatively happy—as 
M. Artaud-Hausmann—are invested with the 
title and insignia of a Knight of the Holy Se- 
pulchre : a dignity which authorises the happy 
author or artist to enfold himself in a costume 
of the middle ages, and to bear a blackcoat enli- 
vened with scarlet arms. 

The professor passes at once to the Legion of 
Honour, which is described as one of the most 
highly prized. “It is the star which captivates 
the sight, electrifies the soul, and the rays ofwhich 
brighten, like a beacon light, the genius which 
the dark clouds of misery seek to roll into the 
abyss of life.” The professor can be eloquent. 
The uses of the star of the Legion are more 
than common foes have dreamt of, in their philo- 
sophy. “The breast on which its favouring 
light shines, is swollen with anoble pride. The 
happy man who has deserved it is transformed 
when he receives it. He metamorphoses him- 
self; and henceforth, exempt from even trivial 
faults, he becomes the model of his companions 
in the narrow path of honour and of duty.” 
In brief, the Cross of the Legion is a liberal 
education, and a perpetual sermon. The uses 
of the Legion onl of other decorations having 
been established, and it having been shown 
that cross-hunting has become a popular sport, 
the raison d’étre of the professor’s handy-book 
is established. The next point is, where to 
choose? Which shall be the happy hunting 
grounds? ‘There are one hundred and twenty- 
three military and civil orders in the world. 
France has one only—like Belgium, Monaco, 
and Oldenburg; but then there are seven in 
England, ten in Spain, nine in Prussia, eight in 
Russia, eleven in Bavaria, and four even in 
Hesse. Why, Nassau has two, and so has 
Tunis. Here is an embarras de richesse for 
the true hunter after honours. He can please 
himself. He who is content with little birds 
can display the fowler’s arts in Bavaria, or have 
a poetic tournée in the Grand Duchy of Hesse. 
The wildest poetic twitter must surely bring 





down Monaco. The handy-book is deficient in 
one particular, that it does not inform the 
order-lhunter how the big-wigs of the Sandwich 
Islands are to be captivated. 

From the list of game we pass on—and in 
this the order of the work is admirable—to the 
imperial and royal owners of the preserves. 
From these Greatnesses, we proceed in a straight 
line to their gamekeepers, or ambassadors and 
ministers in Paris. The hunter must now 
choose for himself, and invent tactics proper 
to his individual predicament. A few examples 
are all the professor can afford, by way of 
lessons. These are all in verse. It would 
seem that stars and ribands are mostly to 
be had for a song. ‘The keen hunter keeps 
his eye on the movements of courts; when 
a foreign prince approaches within song-shot, 
he twangs his harp, and pipes his loudest. 
The professor appears to have had a busy time 
of it, last year, when, crowns were as common as 
nightcaps, on the banks of the Seine. The 
Viceroy of Egypt was addressed in lofty num- 
bers, and Fam ln were invited to dazzle his 
eyes with splendid fétes. William of Prussia 
was told that France “ thrilled with pride” at 
his approach, and that of his royal cousins and 
brothers. He is one of the most valiant war- 
riors of which this century has seen the birth, 
at page 28 : at page 14, his majesty was born 
on the 22nd of March, 1797. Poetic licence 
has no bounds when the song of triumph is 
sounding, and a star, with a riband attached, 
appears in the heavens. The hunter must be 
equal to any occasion. He must be inspired in 
a telegraph office, when the event demands 
the effort. Our professor of the self-decorative 
arts affords his readers the perusal of a poem 
which he addressed last year to the Sultan, by 
electric telegraph, telling his Majesty that 
France would never forget the honour he was 
on his way to pay her. The history of his 
— exploits had charmed her, and her 
“ e was preparing “an immense success” for 

im. 

Fuad Pasha, “the intelligent minister whom 
Europe appreciated,” was laid under contribu- 
tion. “Oh! celebrated Pasha!” the professor 
exclaimed, in his enthusiasm, keeping his 
eye steadily fixed on his object. M. de Bis- 
marck was important, and he was addressed by 
the professor in verse about which there could 
be no mistake. It would be impossible to aska 
butcher for a cutlet in more downright lan- 
guage. The professor’s lady is the petitioner 
to the gallantry of the count. The lady does 
not beat about the bush-for her bird; but tells 
the Prussian king’s minister she is astonished 
at his forgetfulness of her husband’s claims. 
Since she is aware that justice is his invariable 
rule of conduct, she raises her most bewitching 
smile and adds, “ dear count, repay his homage 
to the king with an end of ta | holding the 
brilliants of a cross.” He has been singing 
twenty-five years in the courts of kings. ‘The 
lady’s “ Russian heart” is fretted at the delay 
in the acknowledgment of his lyre: and she im- 
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plores M. de Bismarck not to permit his friends 
to say that her husband has travaillé pour le 
roi de Prusse. This final hit is surely a mistake 
in the art. 

Fire often, and you are sure to bring down 
something, appears to be the professor’s motto. 

These are among the means by which a man’s 
breast may be made to sparkle with diamonds. 
The art, as the professor teaches it, will tempt 
many, when they see the red riband in a man’s 
button-hole, to glance at the knees of the wearer’s 
trousers. Lately, a pike was caught in the 
Scine—so the chroniclers say—with a cheva- 
lier’s cross of the Legion of Honour hooked to 
its gills. Three years ago, a lunatic drowned him- 
self, wearing all his decorations—showing two 
comforting points, namely, that weak intellect is 
no impediment to progress in the arts of self-de- 
coration, and that a madman never loses the 
sense of the value of his crosses. It was hard for 
the fish, however, a French writer remarks, to 
be taken so soon; the lunatic might have been 
promoted ! 





THE COMING ECLIPSE. 





THERE are a few occasions when, without 
their deeds being evil, men may like darkness 
better than light. We are just now envying 
other nations a little bit of obscurity which is 
soon about to fall to their share. We, too, 
shall be in the dark during a part of the time, 
but it will not be the exact sort of gloom we 
want. And, as the shadow cannot come to us, 
some of us must go to the shadow. 

France, has sent an expedition costing two 
thousand pounds, to the Malacca Peninsula (irre- 
verently put to sea on a Friday), to observe the 
total eclipse of the sun promised to the Asiatics 
for August the eighteenth, but, unfortunately, 
invisible in Europe. The whole duration of the 
spectacle, where visible, will occur in the inter- 
val of time between two and eight in the morn- 
ing as indicated by our clocks and watches. 
Most of the European governments have or- 
ganised scientific missions to Hindostan or the 
coast of Siam. That part of Asia will there- 
fore be the seat of a sort of competitive astrono- 
mical congress, whose main object will be to 
discover any secrets the Sun and the Moon may 
let out between them, 

On this occasion, as on many others, sailors 
and astronomers will render each other assist- 
ance. The former have to thank astronomy 
for the means of determining their path across 
the seas, and pursuing their way with cer- 
tainty and safety. The allegories of bygone days 
would represent Urania as aiding in the con- 
quest of Neptune. On the other hand, sailors 
have ever been ready to give astronomers the 
benefit of their professional skill. Witness the 
last two transits of Venus,* when French and 
English navigators transported observers to 





* See A Lone Look-our, vol. xix. of ALL THE 
Year Rounp, p. 174. 





various points of the globe—to California, the 
north of Finland, and the Isles of the Pacific. 
Captain Cook commanded the expedition to 
Otaheite, and himself took part in the observa- 
tions there. 

Moreover, the French Minister of Public 
Instruction and the Académie des Sciences have 
confided a similar though more special errand 
to an astronomer of great experience—M. Jans- 
sen—whose attention will be particularly di- 
rected to the spectral examination of the 
eclipse, and the analysis of the solar atmosphere. 
He proceeds, not to the Straits of Malacca, but 
to Masulipatam, in Hindostan, on the coast of 
the Bay of Bengal, where the English expedition 
will also take up its quarters. 

There is a further reason for this dispersion 
of scientific forces. If, by ill-luck, the weather 
should be bad at one station, it is to be hoped 
that it will not be so at the other; and that, 
somehow or somewhere, observations will be 
effected. In any case, science must be the gainer 
by the journey. : 

M. Henry de Parville, to whom we are in- 
debted for these and other details, states that 
after the eclipse the French expedition will go 
to Saigon, in Annam, to determine the geogra- 
phical co-ordinates of that colony, and will make 
certain astronomical investigations which can 
be successfully pursued in those regions only. 

The reason why astronomers take the trouble 
to cross the seas for the sake of watching the 
eclipse of the 18th of August, instead of quietly 
waiting at home for the next solar eclipse that 
may happen to be visible, is, that this one pro- 
mises unusual help towards the settlement of 
certain questions which have been pending ever 
since 1842. 

It may surprise many, but itis true neverthe- 
less, that astronomers, in 1868, will have to do 
their utmost to describe with tolerable exactness 
the phenomena presented by a total eclipse of 
the sun. In consequence of the short duration 
of a total eclipse, and the excitement caused by 
so imposing a spectacle, those eclipses have 
hitherto been watched imperfectly. The year 
1842 presented a convenient opportunity. It 
was visible in Italy and in the south of France. 
To go and see it, was only a pleasant jaunt. It 
was carefully observed, and, to their great asto- 
nishment, astronomers beheld what they did 
not in the least expect. Many of our readers 
may remember their wonderment. At the mo- 
ment of totality, the black dise of the moon 
was seen surrounded by luminous appendages, 
of which nobody had ever heard a word. 

In a total eclipse, the Moon, passing between 
the eye and the Sun, intercepts the light of 
that luminary, acting in the same way as an 
opaque screen. What could be that bright 
encircling glory, confused in outline, strange 
in form? No astronomer could answer the 
question. Astonishment at the sight pre- 
vented their taking exact note or measure- 
ment. The complete obscuration was soon at 
an end, and the occasion was consequently lost. 
They could only resolve to be better on their 
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guard another time, and not to be caught in the 
same way again. ‘ 

The position of space which immediately sur- 
rounds the Sun is very imperfectly known to 
men of science. The intensity of the light is 
an insurmountable obstacle to close examina- 
tion. Eclipses, by extinguishing the light, al- 
low a temporary peep to be taken at these 
unknown regions. lLaplace’s theory of the 
constitution of the universe, combined with 
the researches of modern astronomers, render 
it probable that that dazzling belt conceals 
many phenovema of which we are ignorant ; 
such as swarms of small planets, zones of 
cosmic matter, as well as an enormous atmo- 
sphere enveloping the Sun. Consequently it 
has been asked whether the immense flame-like 
tongues of light suddenly seen surrounding 
the Moon’s dise during the darkest moments of 
an eclipse, be not really clouds, appendages, or 
protuberances, belonging to the solar atmo- 
sphere. At present, nothing is known with 
certainty. 

In 1860, we had another total eclipse of the 
Sun, visible in Spain. That time, people were 
not taken by surprise; the red protuberances 
flaring round the lunar disc were duly ex- 
amined ; but the uncertainty as to their real 
nature was not removed. ‘They certainly are 
not mountain peaks, as some observers thought. 
If several of the protuberances were pointed 
and upright, a still larger number were rounded, 
extending in length rather than in height. 
Many seemed quite detached from the Sun, 
resembling the cumulus clouds of our atmo- 
sphere. Others, after rising perpendicularly, 
were deflected laterally, like flames drawn on 
one side by a current of air. 

Some » et years ago, Herschell’s and 
Arago’s hypothesis respecting the constitution 
of the Sun, was acéepted by the world without 
demur. The Sun (probably inhabited, accord- 
ing to them) was enclosed within three distinct 
enveloping atmospheres. ‘The first, reckoning 
from the Sun’s surface, was thick and dense, 
serving as a non-conducting screen, and also as 
a highly efficient reflector. ‘The second, above 
it, was luminous and hot—a photosphere of 
phosphorescent clouds. The third, overlying 
the other two, consisted of a sort of external 
gaseous atmosphere. ‘These atmospheres had 
independent movements aud currents, by which 
the spots on the Sun were explained. The 
thickness of the two lower atmospheres imme- 
diately enveloping the solid nucleus of the 
Sun—itself quite moderate in temperature— 
was estimated at a thousand leagues, or two 
thousand five hundred English miles. 

Besides its complexity, this theory involves 
several insurmountable difficulties. What could 
be the source of heat in the light-and-warmth- 
giving atmosphere? We can conceive no sub- 
stance, liquid, or gas, capable of producing 
such effects during a long _ of ages. Wil- 
liam Herschell supposed it to be neither a liquid 
nor an elastic fluid, but a stratum of phosphoric 
clouds floating in the Sun’s transparent atmo- 





sphere. Again: What medium, interposed be- 
tween it and the Sun, could isolate and protect 
the latter, sufficiently to make its surface habit- 
able? The progress of science has broken up 
this curious nest of antagonistic boxes, one 
acting as a heater the other as a cooler. The 
triple scaffolding has given way. Nobody now 
asks for cartes de visite of the Sun’s inhabit- 
ants, or feels uneasy about their weight in 
consequence of the immense force of gravity 
there. If an ox, there, be twenty-eight times 
as heavy as with us, and the butchers’ profits 
in proportion; if a man, falling a distance 
equal to his own height, would be as completely 
smashed as if he jumped from the Monument ; 
if the Sun’s inhabitants, as we have been 
gravely assured, must be small slight creatures, 
of a peculiarly elastic and supple organisation, 
something like Sylphs in the Rape of the Lock ; 
it is all one to us, now o’days. The Sun’s inha- 
bitants have vanished in smoke. 

The present belief is that the Sun is simply 
a body which is luminous in consequence of 
high temperature pervading its whole sub- 
stance. Matter iu fusion, obeying dynamical 
laws, boils and heaves with ascending and de- 
scending currents, which cause the appearances 
known as spots in the Sun. The “ protuber- 
ances,” it is conjectured, are incandescent 
vapours rising to the very confines of the solar 
atmosphere. 

As the heat and light given out by the Sun 
cannot be maintained by ordinary combustion 
—the Sun’s whole mass would have been 
burnt up long ago, were it made of any 
earthly combustible—the most recent hypothesis 
is, that its heat is caused by the arrested motion 
of meteorites, planets, or other cosmic matter 
falling into it. This is known as “The Meteoric 
Theory of the Sun,” and was propounded by 
Mayer in 1848, and worked cut fully. Dr. 
Tyndall accepts it as very probable, if not com- 
pletely demonstrated, adding, “It would be a 
great mistake to regard it as chimerical. It is 
a noble speculation; and depend upon it, the 
true theory, if this, or some form of it, be not 
the true one, will not appear less wild or less 
astounding.” 

We are better armed for observation in 1868 
than in 1860. Spectral analysis* has furnished 
us with a potent instrument capable of render- 
ing marvellous service. We now compel light 
—the only link, besides gravity, which connects 
us, with other worlds floating in open space— 
to betray its secrets and tell us what it is 
made of. Every luminous ray which reaches 
us, can be forced to state its origin: whether 
sent forth by a solid, or a gas: whether it 
comes to us directly or by reflection. Thus, 
the light proceeding from the protuberances, 
submitted to spectral analysis, will inform us 
whether those protuberances are solid ; whe- 
ther they are clouds of solid particles or of 
incandescent vapours ; whether they shine with 
their own proper light, or are merely bright mir- 





* See PuorotocicaL Facts, vol. xiii. p. 151. 
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rors which send to us rays from the fiery solar 
nucleus. Modern conjectures will thus be 
verified and tested, and physical astronomy will 
have made a sure step in advance. 

Tie eclipse of the 18th of August offers ex- 
cellent conditions for the examination of the 
protuberances, the search after bodies near the 
Sun, and the determination of the Sun’s dia- 
meter. For some time to come, we shall not 
have another equally favourable occasion. 
Although total eclipses are not absolutely rare, 
and when they do occur are visible over a large 
extent of the Earth’s surface, there are very 
few whose duration is long enough to admit of 
attentive observation. In 1870, there will be 
a total eclipse visible at Oran in Algeria, and 
at Cadiz in Spain; but it will be so short, that 
an observer will only have time to assure him- 
self ofits actual occurrence. A December sky, 
too, is seldom propitious to astronomers. This 
year’s eclipse will be comparatively long. In 
the Gulf of Siam, the darkness will last six 
minutes and forty-six seconds; in Cambogia, 
where Saigon is situated, it will last six minutes 
and forty seconds ; giving plenty of time for pre- 
cise and careful observation. 

The long duration of the eclipse is owing to 
several causes. The Moon, on the 18th of 
August, will be within six hours of her perigee, 
whilst the Sun will not be far from his apogee ; 
in other words, the Moon being as near to us 
as it is possible for her to be, and the Sun 
very distant, the amount of occultation will 
thereby be increased. Moreover, the Moon’s 
apparent diameter will be further augmented in 
the regions where the eclipse will take place 
near the zenith, namely, in Cambogia and the 
Gulf of Siam. 

It is not, however, to either of those points 
that the French expedition betakes itself. After 
due consideration, the Malacca Peninsula was 
fixed on, for the following intelligible reason. 
The path of the central eclipse is this: Passing 
Aden (South Arabia), it crosses the Arabian 
Sea to Hindostan, which it reaches at Kola- 
poor, a little above Goa. It then crosses Hin- 
dostan from west to east, leaving it near Masu- 
lipatam. ‘Then it stretches across the Bay of 
Bengal, passing to the north of the Andaman 
Isles, over the northern portion of the Malayan 
Peninsula, the Gulf of Siam, Cambogia Point, 
the north of Borneo and Celebes, afterwards 
skirting the south of New Guinea. ‘The selec- 
tion of a station somewhere along this line was 
seriously considered by a committee of astrono- 
mers and naval officers, presided over by the 
minister of Public Instruction. 

At Aden, the point nearest home, the Sun 
will be too near the horizon, and the duration 
of the eclipse only three minutes. The west 
coast of Hindostan would hardly suit the pur- 
pose. August is the rainy season, the time of 
the monsoon. There would be a strong chance 
of scientific observers travelling several thousand 
leagues for the pleasure of looking at a canopy of 
clouds. The English astronomers, foreseeing 
that probability, have fixed on the east coast, at 





Masulipatam, where a vast tract of highland and 
mountain will protect them—at least they hope 
so—from the south-west monsoon. The Eng- 
lish government has there got together power- 
ful means of observation. 

It is thither, we have seen, that the French 
send M. Janssen; for at Saigon also the south- 
west monsoon is unfavourable. Cambogia is a 
flat and marshy country with no protection from 
the winds. Borneo, Celebes, and Amboyna, 
were also rejected. The French have conse- 
quently selected a position on the east coast of 
Malacca, where their observers will be sheltered 
from the monsoon by the chain of mountains 
which runs along the whole length of the Penin- 
sula. We have to wait in patience for the results 
obtained at these international look-outs. We 
shall probably have a more approximate an- 
-_ to the much-vexed question, What is the 
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POPULAR TALES FROM ITALY. 





Tue following tales were communicated, in 
the first instance, to Dr. H. Grimm, of Berlin, 
by a young Neapolitan, who served as a model 
to the painters at Rome. Dr. H. Grimm sent 
the newly-acquired treasure to his uncle, the 
great Jacob Grimm, whose death, in Sep- 
tember, 1863, shortly after he had received 
them, prevented their publication. The appear- 
ance, in the Jahrbuch fiir Romanische und Eng- 
lische Literatur of the Venetian tales, edited 
by Dr. Reinheld Kohler, and afterwards par- 
tially described in All The Year Round, having 
attracted the notice of Dr. H. Grimm, he sent 
another copy of his Neapolitan tales to Dr. 
Kohler, who makes them known through the 
same medium. ‘These tales we give here, toldin 
our own fashion, conceiving that, while, by their 
resemblance in principle to many popular stories 
of various countries, they may interest ethnolo- 
gists, they will be found sufficiently novel in 
some of their details to entertain the reader 
who merely seeks amusement. 

Three brothers, the two eldest of whom 
hated the youngest with an intensity consistent 
with that state of natural feeling which we find 
represented in so many fairy tales, mustered 
sufficient friendship to go out for a day’s shoot- 
ing. Of course, they lost their way in a wood, 
and of course the office of climbing a tree, and 
endeavouring to ascertain their whereabout de- 
volved upon the youngest. A palace, splendidly 
illuminated, presented itself to his gaze, and 
thither they directed their steps. ‘The knocks 
which they inflicted with their guns upon the 
door brought no response, so they made an 
entrance by main force, and found a te empt, 
hall in which there was a well-spread table wit. 
three plates, three goblets, and as many chairs. 
They naturally availed themselves of an oppor- 
tunity so inviting, and when they had feasted 
sufficiently, took their rest in an adjoining 
chamber, which was furnished with three beds. 
The two eldest, like dolts as they were, went 
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fast asleep; the youngest, with the prudence 
proper to number three, kept wide awake. 
When they had all risen in the morning the 
eldest agreed to remain in the palace, and cook 
the dinner, while the other two went out with 
their guns. While alone, occupied with his 
useful duties, he received a visit from a man 
of gigantic stature, who seemed by no means 
gratitied to find him making himself so com- 
pletely at home, and told him he would give him 
as many blows with a cudgel as there are days 
in the year. This was no empty menace. The 
giant thrashed the intruder with arithmetical 
precision, and then conveniently retired. Being 
of a reserved disposition, the eldest brother on 
the return of the rest did not find itexpedient to 
describe what had happened, but attributed the 
paleness, naturally produced by the three hun- 


dred and sixty-five blows, to an illness with | w 


_— he had been attacked in the course of the 
ay. 
The second brother, who kept house on the 
day following, found himself in the same posi- 
tion as the eldest: with this variation of detail, 
that he received blows equal in number to the 
days in two years. He, likewise, when his brother 
returned, ascribed his paleness to an indisposi- 
tion; but, rightly suspecting that the eldest 
had been initiated into the private manners and 
customs of the castle, he favoured him with a 
wink, which the youngest, ever ’cute, did not 
fail to observe. 

As the sharp third had, however, listened 
attentively when his brothers, supposing him to 
be asleep, had confessed their sufferings to each 
other, he was well primed with information when 
his turn arrived for keeping house, and he re- 
ceived the regular visit from the giant. That 
huge specimen of humanity, increasing his vin- 
dictiveness by the law of arithmetical pro- 
gression, proposed to chastise the third delin- 
quent with a number of blows equal to that of 
the days in three years; but the youth boldly 
answered him that he himself must prepare to 
receive as many blows as there are days in six 
years. The giant changed the subject by re- 
marking that he was taller than the defiant 
youngster ; but the latter refuted the assertion 
by standing on a chair. Whether the giant 
failed to detect the rude artifice, or whether he 
scorned to imitate so paltry a device, we cannot 
say. Certain it is that by merely stretching 
his neck, he overtopped the small braggart, who, 
to maintain his ascendency, was forced to 
mount from the chair to the table. Still the 
elongation of neck continued; and though, 
by setting the chair on the table, the youth 
secured for himself a pedestal more elevated, 
the giant did not desist, but vigorously went 
on augmenting the distance between his head 
and his shoulders. 

Now, the position which is rendered familiar 
to modern eyes by the figure of the clown in the 
itinerant Fantoccini, however convenient it 
might be for a short person walking in a 
crowd, or standing in a theatre at the back of 
a crowded pit, is anything but suitable to the 





purpose of self-defence. So, when the giant’s 
neck was at its longest, the youngster on his 
table-supported chair found no difficulty in 
striking off the giant’s head with his cutlass. 
When he had afterwards hewed the body into 
pieces and flung them into a well, his victory 
was complete. 

To his brothers, when they came back, he 
expressed a wish to descend into the well at 
once ; and, fastening himself to a cord, to which 
a bell was also attached, requested them to let 
him down, warning them that if, after three 
days, the bell gave no sound, they might 
fairly consider him dead. Here was a case in 
which he might count on their compliance, and 
they cheerfully granted his request: though 
they knew no more than we ourselves what he 
—_ possibly want at the bottom of a strange 

rell. 


We may suppose that he was guided by a 
correct instinct, for when he had reached the 
bottom of the well, he found himself in a large 
meadow, richly adorned with flowers and some- 
what disfigured by the presence of an ugly old 
woman, who sat by a fire boiling a caldron. 
To the young man’s question as to the purpose 
of her occupation, she replied that her son had 
been cut to pieces, and that she intended to 
restore him to life by boiling him in the cal- 
dron. Perceiving at once that the dismembered 
son could be no other than the giant, the youth 
prevented the old lady from carrying out her 
kindly purpose by suddenly pushing her into 
the caldron and boiling her to death. 

This virtuous act performed, a short walk 
across the meadow brought our adventurer to 
a palace, at the gates of which he knocked, but 
was informed by a lovely damsel, who appeared 
at the window, that if he entered he would be 
devoured by two serpents ; she added that her 
husband, a magician, was at home and in bed, 
and that he likewise could eat human flesh. 
Of these little difficulties the youth made short 
work. He struck off, first the heads of the 
serpents, then the head of the magician, and 
finally roasted a portion of each for his dinner. 
The magician’s widow, who had been carried 
off against her will, was so highly delighted with 
him, that she wished to accompany him; but 
he deciined the offer, and she therefore gave him 
a ring for a keepsake. A second palace, in 
which the youth found another lady, who gave 
him a handkerchief, another magician in bed, 
and two lions, and where he killed and partially 
ate the lions and the magician, we may pass over 
and follow him to a third palace, where the vic- 
tims were a third magician and two tigers, and 
where there was a iady more beautiful than the 
second, who was herself more beautiful than 
the first : though, as they were all sisters, there 
was a strong family likeness between them. 

Accompanied by the third and most exquisite 
beauty, who presented him with a costly jewel, 
the youth retraced his steps, picking up the 
other two sisters on his backward route, until 
he was once more at the bottom of the well. 
Here he rung the bell, and attached to the rope 
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the least lovely sister, who, however, was quite 


handsome enough to cause a fray between the | j 


two brothers, when they had drawn her up. 
The similar ascent of the second and then of the 
third sister varied the object of the fray, but 
it still continued. As for the third brother, 
who remained: at the bottom, he felt so 
doubtful as to the probable manner of his re- 
ception, that when the rope was about to rise 
for the fourth time, he fastened to it a heavy 
stone, in lieu of his own sweet person. ‘Lhe 
result proved that his caution had not been 
superfluous, for when the stone had risen about 
half way, the brothers let go the rope, and it 
fell with a heavy sound, impressing them with 
the pleasant but false belief that they had 
committed fratricide. 

Not knowing what to do next, the solitary 
youth began to rub the jewel given to him by the 
third lady, and it immediately asked him what 
he required? His first wish, which was simply 
to leave the well, was modest enough; but the 
second, which he expressed after the first 
had been granted, showed a somewhat covetous 
disposition, inasmuch as it was to be the most 
handsome, learned, valiant, and clever person 
who had ever lived in the world. Raised to this 
standard of excellence, the youth, travelling 
anew, came to the kingdom governed by the 
royal father of the three young ladies, but could 
find no lodging in the principal city, so great was 
the throng that had been gathered together by 
reason of the approaching marriage of his bro- 
thers with two of the king’s daughters. Fortu- 
nately, a hospitable cobbler allowed him to rest 
in his shop, warning him at the same time that 
he could give him no breakfast ; whereupon the 
youth, by a rub on the jewel, summoned a great 
dog, whom he instructed to enter the palace, 
and upset the breakfast table. His instructions 
were punctually followed, the king being so 
much incensed that—what ?—he ordered the 
guard not to allow the dog to pass on any 
future occasion. 

On the following day, however, the royal 
breakfast-table was upset by another dog, 
stronger than the first. This was traced by 
the guard to the residence of the cobbler, who 
would have been immediately dragged off to 
prison had not the youth stepped forward and 
declared that he himself was the owner of the 
intrusive animals. 

“To the gallows with him!” naturally ex- 
claimed the king, when the owner of the dogs 
was brought to the palace; but when his first 
outbreak was over, he was considerate enough 
to grant the prisoner’s modest request for per- 
mission to speak a few words. 

“ Whose ring is this?” cried the youth, 
availing himself of his opportunity. 

“Mine!” shrieked the shortest of the prin- 
cesses. 

** And who claims this ring ?” 

“I do!” shricked the one of middling 
stature. 

“ And who gave me this jewel ?” 

“T did,” replied the third and tallest prin- 





cess, “‘because you freed me from the con- 
urer.” 

Thus truth came to light, and we have only 
to record that the youngest brother married 
the handsomest princess, and that his two 
seniors were hanged. 


The second tale is also about three brothers, 
and, like the first, redounds to the credit of 
the youngest. They were the sons of an un- 
fortunate man, who was so poor that they had 
not enough to eat. The eldest, therefore, laud- 
ably left home, to get his living, and he had not 
gone far before he met a gentleman who was 
willing to engage him as a servant on rather 
singular conditions. He was to have one hun- 
dred scudi a month, with his board, but a 
special clause was added to the effect that the 
first of the contracting parties who repented of 
his bargain should give the other the right to flay 
him alive. To these terms, which, if hard, at 
any rate seemed equitable, the lad agreed ; and 
on the following day he was sent into the wood, 
with four mules, to fetch some fagots, with a 
small piece of bread for his refreshment. When 
he came back, he asked for his breakfast, where- 
upon his master, though evidently under the 
impression that he had consumed enough food 
already, gave him another bit of bread smaller 
than the first. Like Oliver Twist, the lad dared 
to ask for more. 

“Then you repent of our bargain, do you?” 
asked the master. 

‘Most decidedly,” replied the youth. The 
words were scarcely out of his mouth when his 
master caught him, flayed him, and flung his 
body behind the door. 

The second brother, who followed the first, met 
the same gentleman, and, by force of a similar 
contract, came to asimilarend. With the third 
brother, who likewise set out in due course, the 
preliminaries were the same as with the other two; 
but the result was different, for, although when 
he returned from the forest with his mules his 
demand for breakfast was answered by the pre- 
sentation of a piece of bread so thin that the 
sun shone through it, and although a complaint 
was on the tip of his tongue, he luckily ob- 
served his skinless brothers behind the door, 
and held his peace. The disappointed master 
actually pressed him for words of discontent. 

“You are not dissatisfied with our bargain ?” 
said he. 

“ Certainly not.” 

You are quite sure ?” 

“ Quite—quite—nothing could be more satis- 
factory.” 

On the following day, the lad was again sent 
into the wood, but he preferred taking the 
mules into a neighbouring garden, where he cut 
down trees and vines, and committed all sorts 
of devastation, and then took the spoil home to 
his master. He was soon followed by the 
owner of the garden, who insisted that the 
employer was liable for the misdeeds of the 
employed, and compensation was accordingly 
made. It was now the lad’s turn to fish for 
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an expression of discontent ; but his master was 
ready for the occasion, and declared himself 
perfectly satisfied. 

The satisfaction so warmly expressed was 
far from genuine, and the gentleman’s wife, 
perceiving the expediency of getting rid of a 
youth too clever to be tricked out of his skin, 
suggested that on the following day he should 
be sent with a drove of pigs to a neigh- 
bouring forest, inhabited by an eminent ogre, 
who would certainly devour him. The order 
was duly given, and the lad having first pro- 
vided himself with a horn and some soft cheese, 
entered the forest, where he saw the ogre, who 
roughly asked him who he was. 

“That will tell you who I am,” said he, and 
putting the cheese on a stone, he struck it so 
smartly with his fist that it was scattered in all 
directions, the eminent but stupid ogre all the 
while believing that the broken article was a 
piece of marble, and marvelling at the strength 
of his new acquaintance. 

A treaty of amity was the result, and the 
ogre, in the kindest mood, took the lad home 
to his wife, who was by no means credulous as 
to the great strength of their guest, and, in the 
night, counselled her husband to put him to a 
new trial. On the following morning, there- 
fore, the ogre challenged his guest to play 
with him at “ ruzzica :” a game which consists 
in flinging to the greatest possible distance a 
round, heavy piece of wood, by means of a 
twisted cord: and took with him an enormous 
pole as his missile. This, when they had 
reached a convenient spot, he flung to an im- 
mense distance, and jeeringly asked his com- 
rade to do the like. But the lad simply took 
out his horn, and began to blow. 

“ What is that for?” asked the ogre. 

* Why,” said the youth, “you can perceive 
the sea there, can’t you?” 

** Of course I can.” 

** Well, there are folks living beyond the sea, 
and I wish to warn them of my throw, that 
they may not be hurt.” 

“Ugh,” said the giant, “my pole has fallen 
into the sea already, so 1 may as well 
give up.” 

If the ogre’s wife was incredulous when she 
heard of the pounded marble, she was abso- 
lutely disgusted when she was informed of the 
trial of strength in which her husband had been 
conquered by words only. 

“Try him again to-morrow,” said she, “and 
mind that you look sharp this time.” 

On the morrow, therefore, the ogre took the 
lad into the forest, for the purpose of getting 
logs, and thought to surprise him by breaking 
one tree after another, as if they had been so 
many dry twigs. 

“ Match that !” quoth the ogre. 

But, by way of reply, the lad simply put the 
end of a rope into the ogre’s hand, and bidding 
him hold it fast, began to run with all his 
might. 

“* Where are you going ?” asked the ogre. 

“Look here,” replied the youth. “Pm 
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going to put this rope like a girdle round the 
forest, and then to break all the trees down with 
one strong pull. It’s such finnikin, niggling 
work to pull down the trees singly.” 

“Oh, I dare say. I’m not going to have my 
forest spoiled in that fashion,” said the huge 
Jubber. “I give in.” 

More disgusted than eyer with this new proof 
of her husband’s utter stupidity, the wife now 
proposed the form of trial that should take 
place on the following day. 

“Don’t be put off for a third time with empty 
words,” said she, “but bid him chop down 
trees with his hands in your presence.” 

The youth, who lay awake in his bed and 
overheard this counsel, sneaked out in the 
middle of the night with an augur in his hand, 
and bored some five or six holes in the thickest 
— This done, he sneaked back to his 

ed. 

On the following day, he and his host set out 
on their usual walk, and when they had reached 
the forest, the ogre again proposed that they 
should cut logs. 

“Very well,” said the youth, “the hardest 
wood is nothing to me;” and running straight 
at the prepared tree, he contrived to thrust his 
fingers into the holes. 

The ogre imitated the experiment on a 
tree that had not been similarly prepared, 
and grievous damage to his fingers was the 
result. 

The wife hearing what had passed, and seeing 
her husband’s damaged fingers, now began 
to think that their guest really was a very extra- 
ordinary person ; indeed, far too extraordinary 
to live. So she advised her lord to take 
an iron bar, and give him, when asleep, a 
blow sufficiently strong to hinder him from 
waking in the morning. But the wary lad con- 
trived to put a heap of straw into the bed as a 
substitute, and this received the three heavy 
blows administered in the dark by the ogre. His 
reappearance in the morning surprised the 
worthy pair not a little, and they were deeply 
impressed by his reply, when, in answer to the 
kind inquiries as to how he had passed the 
night, he said that he had been grievously bitten 
by three fleas. 

The ogre desired no more trials of strength, 
but, taking a business-like view of his position, 
offered to give the guest as much gold as he 
wanted if he would only leave the forest. The 
bargain was struck, the gold was taken, and the 
youth, sounding his horn, brought together his 
drove of pigs, and directed his steps towards the 
residence of his master. An unlimited con- 
sumption of acorns in the forest had made the 
animals so extremely sleek and plump, that 
they attracted the attention of two salesmen 
who met him on the road, and they expressed a 
wish to purchase them. He said that he would 
readily part with the whole drove, if they would 
leave him the ears and the tails, and as they 
were contented with this reservation, he re- 
ceived almost as much gold as he could carry. 

When he had nearly reached his master’s 
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house, he set his collection of tails and ears in 
the sandy soil, as if they had been so many 
plants. 

“Where are the pigs?” was the first ques- 
tion put to him by his master on his reappear- 
ance. 

“Well, to tell you the truth, they have 

—- fat that they are all sunk into the 
ground.” 
”' To convince himself of this strange fact by 
ocular proof, the master hastened to the place 
where the ears and tails had been set, and pull- 
ing out one, was disappointed to find that it 
lacked continuation. He asked what had become 
of his pigs. 

“The things of this world pass away,” said 
the youth, raising his eyes with a sigh, “and 
the pigs are reduced to dust.” 

“You shall pay for this, you scoundrel !” 
cried the master, grinding his teeth. 

“You surely don’t repent of our contract ?” 
said the lad. 

“Yes I do; and I wish from the bot- 
tom of my soul I had never clapped eyes 
on you——” 

He stopped short, suddenly perceiving the 
mistake he had made; but it was too late, 
for the youth caught him by the throat and 
flayed him alive, so that he perished mise- 
rably- 

Having thus become master of the house by 
right of conquest, he buried his brothers, sent 
for his father, took unto himself a wife, and 
lived happily for the rest of his days. 


The man who having been married five years 
and finding himself still childless, is much 
afflicted on that account, does not open the 
third tale with much promise of novelty, 
though the fact that he was about to drown 
himself shows that his grief was above the 
average level. Of course his complaints at- 
iracted a mysterious stranger, ready to hear the 
particulars of his case and to strike a bargain. 
After a little conversation, this stranger pro- 
mised that the mourner’s wife should at once 
present him with a son, if he, the mourner, 
would undertake to consign the aforesaid son 
to the stranger when he had attained the age 
of a year and three days. 

Not from treachery, but from shortness of 
memory, the man, who on his return home had 
found there a new-born child, neglected to take 
him to his benefactor on the appointed day, 
although the urchin was so big, that when he had 
completed the twelvemonth he looked five years 
old. So when he came with the bulky article 
to the beach, he found his friend waiting and 
looking rather cross. 

“You might have been punctual,” he 
growled. ‘This is the hundred and fourth 
day, and the child was due on the hundred and 
third.” 

The man might have objected that a chrono- 
logist who counted a hundred days to the year 
had no right to insist on perfect accuracy with 
respect to time, had the stranger remained a 





minute longer. This, however, was not the 
case. In the twinkling of an eye, stranger and 
child both vanished. 

The benevolent being who had been so 
prompt to give and to take away, was a potent 
magician ; he resided in a palace in the middle 
of a wood, where he duly educated his hope- 
ful charge. 

Now it happened one day, when the boy had 
completed his fifteenth year, that the conjuror 
had a mind to goa hunting, but before he set off 
he put into the boy’s hands a bunch of keys, 
giving him full permission to look over the whole 
palace, with the exception of three rooms, to 
the doors of which three specially indicated 
keys belonged. The trespass of Bluebeard’s 
wife and of the over-curious man in the Arabian 
Nights is, of course, committed. The youth, 
when he finds himself alone, and has seen as 
much of the palace as is open to his inspec- 
tion, longs to enter the three prohibited rooms, 
and does not long in vain 

In the first room he found a fountain, with 
water of an emerald hue, which after he had 
stared at it a short time, seemed to say 
“Hush!” He then observed a marble statue, 
which, as he was of such a curious turn, he 
might, one would think, have noticed sooner, and 
which said, in a melancholy tone : 

“ Miserable wretch! who are you, and what 
brings you here ?” 

The lad explained that he had been 
brought thither by his own curiosity, in oppo- 
sition to the injunctions of his father ; where- 
upon the statue proceeded, in the same dismal 
tone: 

“That man is not your father; he only 
stole you. I ought to know all about it, 
as my two brothers and myself are in pre- 
cisely the same case. Here is a purse for you, 
which will give you as much money as you 
want. Put it up, and take care that nobody 
sees it.” 

Tn the second room there was a fountain of 
silver water, and another marble statue, which 
gave him a magic wand. A fountain of golden 
water, and a marble statue who gave him three 
small packets of wonderful seeds, were the con- 
spicuous objects in the third chamber, which he 
was about to leave, when suddenly a drop of 
water, splashed from the basin of the fountain, 
fell upon his little finger, and covered it with a 
coating of gold which no amount of rubbing 
could remove. Lest this ornament should re- 
veal his trespass, he covered it with a piece of 
rag; and on the magician’s return stated that 
he had cut his finger. But the magician, too 
sharp to be deceived by such a paltry expe- 
dient, pulled away the rag, and half smiling 
through his anger, said : 

* You deserve death, but I will not be too 
hard upon you. Indeed, as you seem so fond 
of the golden fountain, you shall pay it another 
visit.” 

So, taking him into the third room, he dipped 
his head into the water, thus turning his hair 
into gold. Then, covering his head with a 
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close-fitting cap, and telling him that he would 
certainly die if he removed it, he turned him 
out of his palace into the wide, wide world. 
The lad now bethought himself of the gifts 
which he had received from the marble statue, 
and first taking out the rod, required a straight 
road to the nearest house. The trees of the 
forest at once opened, so as to leave a broad 
highway ; passing along this, he came to the 
garden of a king’s palace, where a gardener, 
who was hard at work, asked him why he did 
not work too. He explained that there was 
something wrong in his head, which kept 
people from employing him; but the gardener 
thought he was good enough to work for his 
board and lodging, if he required no wages; 
and engaged him accordingly. 

The cap, which he was compelled to wear, 
was not becoming, but, nevertheless, the king’s 
daughter was favourably impressed with his 
appearance, and, on learning that he was the 
gardener’s new assistant, said that he should 
bring her a nosegay on the following day. The 
magical seeds now had their use, for, sowing 
them, he was able to supply the princess for 
three days with beautiful flowers, the fra- 

nee of which filled the palace. Indeed, the 

ouquet on the third day was so surpassingly 
gorgeous that the princess declared she would 
marry none but the gardener’s assistant. 

The youth now felt that he could rather die 
than wear the cap any longer; and, drawing 
the necessary supplies from his purse, he 
bought a watch and a mirror, and taking them 
into the garden, laid himself under a tree. 
Then, deliberately taking off the cap, he looked 
steadily into the mirror, and counted the mi- 
nutes on the watch. Finding, at the end of 
three minutes, that his face did not become 
paler, or give any other sign of approaching 
death, he perceived that the magician’s warn- 
ing had merely heen intended to frighten him, 
and ran to the princess, with his cap still off, as 
delighted to accept her offered hand as the king 
was to find a son-in-law with a gold-mine on his 
head. 

The marriage of the princess to a stranger 
was, however, displeasing to the sons of neigh- 
bouring sovereigns, who had wooed her in vain; 
uniting their forces against the common foe, 
they invaded the kingdom on all sides, but were 
soon repelled by an army five million strong, 
which the youth raised with the magic rod. 
Peace restored, the king abdicated in favour of 
his son-in-law, the lad with the golden hair. 


The first story is the one to which the 
greatest number of parallels drawn from fa- 
miliar sources may be found. The particular 
trick played on the giant is however not com- 











mon; neither is the endowment of the hero 
with cannibal propensities. It will be observed 
that he not only kills, but partially eats the 
three magicians. This peculiarity seems to point 
to people wilder than the Italians. 

The manner in which the ogre is tricked by 
the youngster in the second story is common 
enough, a parallel being readily found in Grimm’s 
stories. But the compact between the lad and 
the master is remarkable. How is it that per- 
sonages whose very atmosphere is trickery, tind 
themselves so completely bound by a verbal 
agreement, that neither of them dreams of es- 
caping from its conditions, but both submit 
without a struggle to the penalty they have in- 
curred? It seems to us that there is some gap 
in the story ; that something has been lost whic 
would explain the impossibility of a breach of 
the extraordinary contract. 

Of all the three stories, the last is the most 
pleasing. It contains ina singular manner the 
element of “curiosity punished” with that of 
the acquisition of magical gifts: though the 
gifts are less distinct than in many other 
tales, the virtue of the rod being so great that 
the power of the rest becomes superfluous, and 
is only used for a purpose for which preter- 
natural aid is scarcely required. We ought also 
to know something more about those singular 
statues, who are able to confer what is little 
short of omnipotence, yet cannot release them- 
selves from durance vile. 
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